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r Articre I, ' 

A Supplement to the Quarte Edition of Dr. Moflieim’, Ecclef 
apical Hiflory; cintaining the Additions and Improvements infertid 
in the O@avi Edition of that Work; and, among others; a Des 
fence of the Firft Reformers againft Mr. Hume, Some T Boughet 

‘on the Prefent Srate of ‘the’ Reformed Religion, aud thé Inj uence of 
Improvements in Scitnce on its Propagation, 8c. Aad av Hiffo~ 
vical Actount of the Corte/pondence beteveen Archbifoop Wake and 
the’ Dadtors of the Sorbonne, concerning a projeted Union bén 

- * “pieda “the Bnglith, and Gallican’ Churches, By a , 
a “Maclaihe, D: D, 4to. Pr. 32. Cadell. . 3 


‘HIS publication was originally defignied for the oda 

, edition of Mr. Maclaine’s tranflation of Mofheim’s Ec- 

elofiaftical Hiftory, which. we have already.réviewed *, and ig 

here publifhed apart in quarto for the bertefit of:the purchafers, 
of the firft edition, which was of a quarto fizé. . « 

The firft-part of this appendix is intended as a4 indication 
of the fpirit which aétuated tlie firft reformers of ut religion, 
“ and as-an ‘anfwer to Mr. Hume; who “has laid it down as @ 
principle, that fu perftition and enthufiafm ‘are two fpeciet of re4 
ligion, that ftdnd in diametrical oppofition to each: other} Gnd - 
feems to eftablith it asa fa@, that the former isthe’ gétifus of 
popery s and the latter, the chara@eriftiic of the ‘reformation! 

- © Perfons, fays’Mr. ‘Maclaine, in anfwer ‘to this polition, of 
a4 philofephical turn, who are accuftoméd' to ftudy humafi‘na- 
ture, and to-defcribe with precifion both ‘its regular and ‘eccéhe 
tric movements, muft be furprized to tee fiptifaten and Sana’ 
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ticifm * reprefented as oppofite and jarring qualities. They have 
been feen often together, holding with each other a moft 
friendly cortefpondence ; and, indeed, if we confider their na- 
ture and their effential charaéters, their union will appear not 
only poffible, but in fome cafes natural, if not neceffary. Sw- 
per fistion, which confifts in fal and abje@ notions of the Deity, 
in the gloomy and groundlefs fears of invifible beings, and in 
the abfurd rites, that thefe notions and thefe fears naturally 
produce, is certainly at the root\of various branches of fanati- 
cifm. For what is fanatici/m, but the vifions, illuminations, 
impulfes, and dreams of an over-heated fancy, converted into 
rules of faith, hope, worfhip, and practice? This fanaticifm, 
as it fprings up in a melancholy or a chearful complexion, af- 
fumes a variety of afpects, and its morofe and gloomy forms 
are certainly moft congenial with fuperftition in its proper 
fenfe. It was probably this confideration that led the author of 
the article Fanaticifm, in the famous Didienaire Encyclopedique, 
publifhed.at Paris, to define it + as a blind-and paffionate xeal, 
which arifeth fiom SUPERSTITIOUS opinions, and leads its votaries 
to commit vidiculous, unjuft, and ¢ruel aGions, not only without 
foame, but even with certain internal feelings of joy and comfort, 
from which the author concludes, that ranaticism és really 
wothing more than SUPERSTITION fet ix motion, ‘This definition 


~ unites perhaps too cloftly thefe two kinds of falé religion, 


whofe enormities have furnifhed very ill- “grounded pretexts for 
difcrediting and mifreprefenting the ¢rue. It is however a tef- 
timony, from one of the pretended oracles of modern philo- 
fophy, in favour of the compatibility of fanaticifm with /uperfi- 
tion; Thefe two principles are evidently diftin@:; becaufe /u- 
perflition is, generally fpeaking, the effeét of ignorance, or of a 
judgment perverted by a four and fplenetic temper; whereas 
JSanaticifm is the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and may 
exift where there is no fuperftition, #. ¢. no falfe or gloomy no- 





* * Tufe the word fanatici/m here inftead of enthufiajm, to 
prevent all ambiguity ; becaufe, as fhall be fhewn prefently, 
Mr. Hume takes enthyfa/m in its worft fenfe, when he applies 
it to the reformers; and in that fenfe it is not only equivalent 
to, but is perfectly fynonymous with, fanaticifm. Befides, 
this latter term is ufed indifcriminately with enthufiafm by this 
celebrated hiftorian in chara&terizing the reformation. 

‘ + The words of the original are: Le fanatifme ef un xele 
aveugle et paffionné, qui nait des opinions fuperflitieufes, et fait coms 
mettre des adfions ridicules, injuftes et cruelies, wow feulement fans 
honte, mais avec uns forte de joye et de confolation. Le fanatifme aonc 
weft ue la Juperfition mifa em mouviming,’ 
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tions of the divinity. But, though diftin&,’ they‘are fot ops _ 
pofite principles ; on the contrary, they lend, on many occas 
fions, mutual ‘ftrength and affiftance to each other”? 

Taking this controverfy on Mr. Maclaine’s footing, for we 
fhall give him credit for what he Teprefents as Mr. Hume’s 
opinion, we have not feen any literary point more: perplexed 
than that. before vis. Unimportant as Mr. Maclainevthinks 
the fubftitution of the word /anatici/in for enthufiafm is}' we are 
of opinion, that it quite changes the ground of the controverfy. 
It-is true that enthufiafm, as Mr. Maclaine: hints in his note; 
admits of a bad fenfe ; but it admits of a good one likewife, 
The martyr who dies for the purity of religion is dm enthufiaff 
for truth; the matron who bleeds rather than fuffer pollution; 
is an eathufiaff for virtue ; but neither of them can be called fa+ 
natics, and we doubt much whether the genius of the Englifh 
admits of thofe two different qualities being blended, at leaft, with 
any propriety. Fanaticifm is an arbirary wotd, and generally 
carries with it an idea of ridicule. | Bnthafiafm has a precife de+ 
termined meaning, and brings with it ideas of awe, admiration, 
or horror. Mr. Pope fomewhere {peaking of Dr. Arbuthriot’s 
brother, fays that he had about him the enthufla/m of honefty, : 

On the other hand, we cannot be of opinion that /aperfition 
and enthufiafm ftand in diametrical oppofition to each others 
On the contrary, nothing is more certain than that a ftrong de2 
gree of /uperftition often terminates in exthufia/m 5 but /uperfiition 
may reach farther than either Mr. Matlaine or Mr. Hume are 
perhaps awate of. ‘The ftandard of Mahomet, a green rag, a 
bit of rotten wood, of an old fmock; are obje&s of the loweft 
fuperftition, yet what deluges of blood have they drawn front 
Mahometan and Chriftian enthufiafts. Hiftory prefents us 
with cities and ftates going to war about the genuinenefs of a 
mouldy relic. Principles, perfons, and even words are objects 
of /uper tition; which grow at laftintoenthufiafm. ‘The intrepia 
dity of Balmerino upon the fcaffold arofe from a fuperititious 
opinion, that the deftendents of certain princes of a certain 
name had a right to cut the throat of every man who ftood in 
their way to the throne of Great Britain. 

Mr, Maclaine very truly fays ‘ it is manifeft, that the mule 
titudes of fanatics, which arofe in the church of Rome before 
the Reformation, are truly innumerable; and in the operations 
of fanaticifm in that church were, at leaft, as vifible and fres 
quent, as the reftlefs workings of fuperitition; they went; in 
fhort; hand in hand, and ubited their vifions and their terrors 
in the fupport of the papacy, It is, more efpecially, well 
known, that the greateft part of the monaftic eftablifhments 
(that alternately infulted the benignity of Providence by their 
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aufterifies, and abufed it by their licentious luxury), were ori- 
ginally founded in confequence of pretended illuminations, mi- _ 
raculous dreams, and fuch like wild delufions of an over-heated 

fancy. Whenever a new doétrine was to be eftablifhed, that 
could augment the authority of the pope, -or fill the coffers of 
the clergy ;. whenever a new convent was to be erected, there 
was always a vifion or a miracle ready, to facilitate the bu- 
finefs nor muft it be imagined, that forgery and. impofture 
were the only agents in this: matter ;—by no means ;—im- 
pofture there was; and it was frequently employed ; but imé 

ftors made ufe of fanatics.; and in return fanatics found im- 
poftors, who fpread abroad their fame, and turned their vifions 
to profit. Were I to re-count, with the utmoft fimplicity; 
without the {malleft addition of ludicrous embellifhment, the 
extafies, vifions, feraphic amours, ‘celeftial apparitions, that 
are faid to have fhed fuch an odour of fanétity:upon the male 
and female faints of the Romifh church; were I to pafs in re- 
view the famous conformities of St. Francis, the illuminations of 
St. Ignatius, and the enormous cloud of fanatical witneffes, 
that have difhonoured humanity in bearing teftimony to po- 
pery, this differtation would become a voluminous hiftory. 
Let the reader caft an eye upon Dr. Mofheim’s account of thofe 
ages that more immediately preceded the Reformation, and he 
will fee what a number of fetts, purely fanatical, arofe i in the 
bofom- of the Romifh church.’ 

Here we cannot help thinking that Mr. Maclaine again 
fhifts the original ground of the controverfy, which is, as he 
ftates it, whether enthufia/m is, or is not, the charaéteriftic of the 
Reformation. We fhail conclude our obfervation upon this 
head by obferving, that extbufiafm may include fanatici/m, but 
that fanatics feldom proceed to enthufiafm properly fo called. 
Even the Englifh word fanatici/m, we are afraid, if traced to its 
original, will be found to be a party term, and to have been 
coined by high-church divines in the fame mint with purttani/m, 
and by them adapted rather to derifion than danger. It was 
in fhort a kind of Laudean cant term,-to expofe the diffenters 
to ridicule; though we acknowledge that afterwards: fome 
writers, ‘efpecially about the time of the Reftoration when the 
regicides were executed, fometimes confounded them together. 

Mr. Maclaine afterwards defines enthufig/m in the laudable 
fenfe of the word very properly, but is very angry wirh Mr, 
Hume for talking of fanatical and en: aged reformers, of proteflant 
fanaricifm, and fanatical churches. In fhort, Mr. Maclaine is very 
fore with regard to the phrafeology made ufe of by Mr Hume, 
when he fpeaks of the reformation. It is not to be expected 


that we are to enter.the lifts as champions for a living author, 
but 
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we are moft fincerely fo far of Mr. Hume’s opinion, that.the 
reformers fometimes acted very rightly upon very indefenfible 
principles. The introducing the-proteftant religion, for in- 
ftance, into Scotland, was a very right meafure, and nobly 
purfued by Knox; but the-rebellious principles on. which he 
eftablifhed it were undoubtedly indefenfible. Can any man 
with the fmalleftidea of civil or religious liberty vindicate every 
aétion and every principle of Henry VIII. when. he introduced 
the Reformation into England ?—But this is a delicate fubje&, 
and we fhall pufh it no further; after obferving that we 
cannot agree with Mr. Maclaine, that the word fanasicifm has 
to this day acquired, in the Englifh language, a determinate 
fignification as applicable to anyone religion. | Diffenters 
charge the church of England with fanaticifm, and wice wer/a. 
Both of them join in applying the fame'term to the church of 
Rome ; and the common reply of all ‘who are charged with it, 
is, that they go no farther than they:are warranted ‘by ape holy 
fcriptures, and ecclefiaftical authority. 

Some ftrictures made by the author of -the Conféffional 
againft an obfervation thrown out by Mr. Maclaine ‘ that the 
reformed churches were never at fuch a-dittance from ‘the fpirit 
and doétrine of the church of-Rome as they are at this day,’. 
give rife to the fecond divifion of this appendix. Here we 
think that Mr. Maclaine’s reafoning refolves all doubts. that are 
fuggefted by the author of the Confeffional. He proves what 
he advances unanfwerably from the example of Germany, 
where, in the proteftant countries, fcience and. philofophy are 
improved, while the barbarifm of the XVth century reigns as yet 
in thofe diftri€ts of the empire that profefs the Romith religion: 
and he eftablifhes his opinion very ftrongly by quotations from 
D’Alembert to the fame purpofe. ‘ The ftate, jays he, of 
letters and philofophy in Italy and Spain where canon law, 
monkifh literature, and fcholaftic metaphyfics have reigned 
during fuch a long courfe of ages, exhibits the fame gloomy 
fpeftacle.’ He excepts, however, Bofcovich and fome geniuffes 
of the fame ftamp, who have dared to hold up the lamp of 
fcience in thofe countries, without feeling the nigoee of the 
inquifition. 

Mr. Maclaine thinks that the {pirit of‘Reformation has ra- 
ther gained than loft ground in Roman catholic ftates; and for 
the truth of this he appeals to France, and the countries 
where Jefuitifm is exterminated. We fhall add to ‘his obfer- 
vations, one which is known to be a faét, and that is with re- 
gard to England, where it is an undoubted truth, that many 
of the converts to popery, which feems to give the author of 
the Confeffional fuch apprehenfions, are rendered: fo from mo- 
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tives of intereft rather than confcience ; it having been judi- 
cially proved that the converting fathers are paid by their 
principals, who have a fellow feeling with them. It has even 
been a common obfervation in and aboyt London, that a pro-. 
teftant tradefman converted to popery, though ftarving before, 
foon comes into bufinefs and affluent circumftances. 

The third part of this appendix gives us a.circumftantial and 
exact account of the correfpondence that was carried on in the 
years 1717, and 1748, between Dr, William Wake, archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury, and certain dofiors of the Sorbonne at 
Paris, relative to.a project of union between the Englifh and 
Gallican churches, 

We apprehend, that the whole of this: account is a matter 
of greater curiofity than importance, either to religion or lite- 
rature. Dr. Moflreim had miftaken the part archbifhop, Wake 
adied in this affair; for he tells us, in his Kcclefiaftical Hif- 
tory, ‘ that Dr. Wake formed a projet of peace and union be- 
tween the Englith and Gallican churches, founded upon this 
condition, * that each of the two communities fhould retain 
the greateft part of their refpective and peculiar do@trines.’ 


‘Mr. Maclaine very clearly proves, that the archbifhop’s con- 


dué could not admit of fuch a charge, and he produces the 


‘letters that paffed between him, Du Pin, and the other doc- 


tors of the Sorbonne at Paris ; by. which it appears, 

¢ sft, That archbifhop Wake was not the fir? mover in this 
correfpondence, nor the perfon that formed the project of union 
between the Englifh and Gallican churches, 

¢ 2dly, That he never made any conceflions, nor effered to 
give up, for the fake of peace, any one-point of the eftablithed 
dofrine and difcipline of the church of England, in arder to 
Prenton this union. 

£ 3dly, That any defires of union with the church of Rome, 
exprefied in the archbifhop’s letters, proceeded. from the hopes 
(well founded, or illufory, is not my bufinefs to examine here) 
that he ar firft entertained of a confiderable reformation in 
that church, and from an expeétation, that its moft abfurd 
doétrines would fal] to the ground, if they could once be de- 
prived of their great fupport, the papal authority ;—the de- 
ftruGtion of which mepind was the very bafis of this corre- 
{pondence, 

¢ It will further appear, that Dr. Wake confidered union in 
external worfhip, as one of the beft methods of healing the 
uncharitable diffenfions that are often occafioned by a variety 
of fentiments’in point of do&rine, in which a perfeé unifor- 
mity is not to. be expeéted. ‘This is, undoubtedly a wife prin- 


siple, when it is not carried too far ; and whether or no it was 


cat- 
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enrried too far by this eminent’ prelate,-the candid reader is. 
left to judge, from the following relation, ¢ 

From an attentive perufal of thofe letters, we learn, that 
Dr. Wake had laid it down as a fundamental principle, in ore 
der to complete the defired union between the two churches, 
that the temporal power in France fhould affift in exterminat- 
ing the papal. In this he was deceived through the influence 
of the abbot Du Bois, then a candidate for a cardinal’s hat,: 
and firft minifter to the’ regent, ‘whofe’ fituation with regard 
to Spain and the Jefuits, deterred him from falling in with: 
the archbifhop’s fcheme. We learn farther, that fuch was 
the futility of the Sorbonne divines, that they facrificed the 
whole correfpondence to the court of Rome, who made it a 
matter of triumph. The whole feries of letters publifhed here, 
éfpecially the fcheme of Mr. Du Pin, who died a few months’ 
after, for a union, is extremely entertaining, and at fome fu- 
ture junature, may be of great ufe. 

We cannot, however, difmifs this fubje& without obferving, 
that fome of the reafons, urged by the good archbifhop 
for. this union, are not quite of the fpiritual kind. ‘ Did,’ 
(fays he, in the poftfcript of a letter to Mr. Beavoir,) cardinal! 
de Noailles know what authority the archbifhop of Canterbury 
has got by the Reformation; and how much he is a greater 
man now, than when he was the pope’s /gatus matus, it might 
encourage him to follow. fo good a pattern, and be affured, in 
that cafe, he would lofe nothing by fending back his cardinal’s 
cap to Rome. I doubt your doéors know little of thefe mat- 
ters.’ The remainder of this publication confifts of additions 
and corrections to Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, which ren- 
der it undoubtedly far more valuable and inftruétive. 





II. The Cottage; @ Novels in a Series of Letters. By Mife 
Minifie, Author of Barford- -Abbey. 7 bree Vols. Sve, Pr. 
7s. 6d. Kearfly. | 


PT HERE i is little new either in the invention, or condu& of 
this novel, byt it has great merit in the affeGing diftrefs 
of its principal heroine, 

A lord Portland, an excellent fort of a young man, is deep- 
ly, but fecretly, in love with a mifs Ofborne, whofe parents 
intend to marry her to a duke of Lefter, a moft amiable young 
nobleman likewife, and an intimate friend of her brother 
young Mr. Ofborne, who has a tendre for lady Sufan Colling- 
wood, fifter to lord Portland. -Mifs Ofporne, who has a reci- 
procal fecret paflion for lord Portland, has ‘the courage to de- 
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clare.to the duke of Lefter that her heart’is: pre-engaged, and- 
he generoufly refigns his pretenfions'; fhe folemnly avers 
that the never will be the wife of another man while he re- 
roains fingle; and not.then, unle{s he confents to het marriage, 
The rife of the intimacy and conneétion between Mr. Ofborne 
and the duke of Letter, conveys an excellent leffon to the 
bucks and bloods of, the age, in an adventure during: the New- 
market races. 

¢ At the laft Newmarket. race, I. went from Oxford with a 
large party,—we' came on the courfe juft as ‘Mr. Fleming’s 
| Sally, and Sir Jacob Turner’s Whitefoot ftarted,—thé bets run 
hi amazingly high ; I looked on with furprize, 1 could fcarce cre- 
dit my fenfes, to behold rational beings rifk fuch large fums 
i" ‘ on the fleetnefs of a beaft ;—-I was bufly to obferve the coun- 
H tenances of thofe who had ftakes depending; how did 1] con- 
' gratulate myfelf with being a f{peétator free from folicitude,— 
i, how did I exult when Sally came fnorting and foaming to the: 
poft, to feel no palpitations on beholding Whitefoot diftanced. 
I ¢ A multitude of bettors furrounded the, viClorious fteed ; 
i thofe, fiufhed with fuccefs, looked as if they were come to pay 
> their adoration to the beaft,—rode round,—and round,—ad-, 
mired every limb, praifed her forehand, talked with raptures 
| of her neck, as if it had been a favourite lady’s, —whilft the 
i ynfortunate knights, {pite of endeavours to hide their chagrin, 
hung their heads, uttering a thoufand inveGives againft White- 
fpot’s rider. 

* My attention was thus engaged when Sir George Dormer’s 

goach, drawn by fix Arabians, flew fwiftly by me,—in a mo- 
ment it was rumoured the beautiful countefs of was in 
the carriage,—haying a flight acquaintance with Lady Dor- 
mer, I embraced the opportunity, and rid direétly up to the 
eoach ; the beautiful countefs indeed was there, and by her 
fide your lovely fifter ; encouraged by Lady Sufan’s fweet affa- 
bifity, I folicited the honour of her hand at the ball, fhe bow- 
ing. ‘filed my happinefs, and Lady Dormer crowned it, by 
engaging me at tea. 
..¢ For ever could I have feafted my eyes on the twin ftars; 
but good manners obliged me to make way for the duke of 
M- and Lord P , who prefled forwards to pay their 
compliments to the ladies, | 

‘ Full of tranfport I returned to my companions, and found ~ 
them making bets on the next horfes that were to run,—no 
rhetorick was wanting to engage me,—but I was then myéfelf, 
I was proof againft their delufive arguments, I had not forgot 
my parents or my family,—would it had been poifon that mase 
me forget thofe ties, 
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* From the courfe I went to Lady-Dormer’s lodgings, her 
Jadythip’s beautiful guefts had drawn together a great. number: 
of the firft nobility, amongft whom was the duke ‘of Lefter ;—. 
J had not feen his grace fince he came to his. title ; we wete, 
like brothers at Weftminfter, but having feldom had an op-. 
portunity of feeing him after | was removed to Eton, I reaq. 
fonably fuppofed our former friendfhip forgot ; you will judge 
how agreeably I was furprized to be accofted with the fame 
unreftraint,—the fame warmth as when his {choolfellow. 

‘ His grace danced that evening with the charming coun- 
tefs ;——could the world boaft two fuch lovely women as our 
partners ;—-nobody elfe was admired,—-nobocy elfe looked at;-—~ 
their praifes in loud whifpers might be heard from every mouth, 
the finile of an angel fpoke in all their features,—in their 
movement fuch harmony, as exceeded the charms of mufic.. | 

‘ The ball ended, and the ladies in their chairs ;—his grace 
propofed to me drinking their healths ia claret;—many of our 
acquaintance were prefent, and adjourned with us,—the glafs 
went brifkly round,—ijt was pufhed both. by the victors and 
the vanquifhed,—one to keep up the fire fuccefs had kindled, 
the other to blow up the fparks ill fuccefs had damped. 

‘ The duke of Lefter and myfelf were the only perfons pre~ 
fent who had not then: engaged on the turf; at that time, :ins 
deed, we feemed determined againft it;——but how weak are 
refolutions, when reafon is drowned ;—-let me perith if Tecan . 
bear the recolieGtion of my imprudence ; well might Shakefpear 
fpeak of wine as an enemy that fteals away the brains, 

‘ Almoft five in the morning before we parted; and, falling 
into a found fleep the inftant I was in bed, my follies were for- 
got, till reminded of them fome hours after by the duke;— 
coming to my bedfide, he took my hand, crying, Frank, 
what, are you dead? How can you fleep ?—D’ye know how 
finely we are taken in?—-Taken in! Taken in! retorted I, 
ftaring like one awaken from a trance;—how taken in ?— 
Why, replied he, can’t you recolle& what bets you have 
made? Not I, faith, my lord duke, fomething of your being 
taken in, I remémber.—True, Frank, I am taken in,, but not 
for five thoufand pounds.—The devil, faid I, jumping up in 
the bed,—five thoufand pounds! I have but two hundred 
pieces in my pocket. 

‘ This the fine plight I was in,—I thought would have made 
me run mad; fix hundred pounds a year, every fhilling I had~ 
to expe till the death of my father, 

‘ Come, come, Frank, faid his grace, prithee don’t be in 
defpair, fortune may be on your fide,—be expeditious in dreff. 
ing,—you know. we are engaged at the public breakfaft. , 

* Whilft 
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¢ Whilft the leaft hope remained, whilft I could flatter my- 
felf with a poffibility of fuccefs, I aflumed an air of cheerful- 
nefs, and, picking up fome of my unthinking companions, 
mixed with the company at the rooms, 

* Every moment appeared an hour, till the time came to go 
on the courfe,—even there I affe&ted an unconcern ;—but how, 
my lord, could I affeét it, when my fate was decided ?—On 
the laft horfe which ran,—horrid refleétion! I had two thou-. 
fand pounds depending, and that horfe as unfuccefsful as thofe 
] had betted on before. 

.* What could equal my diftrefs ?—I fuppofe I appeared like 
2 creature bereft of reafon, I rid up and down amidft the mul- 
titude, fcarce knowing where I was. 

* Whilft gaping for my loft peace, ftaring from fide to fide, 
I felt a hand on my fhoulder, at the fame moment a voice 
pronounce, Frank, I moft fpeak with you immediately ;—~ 
judge my furprize,—it was the duke of Lefter, holding out his 
pocket book ;—oblige me, dear Frank, faid he; oblige you 
in what, my lord duke? Why, to be plain, Frank, I leave 
Newmarket inftantly, the evening is far advanced, I chufe not 
to travel with fo large a fum as I have at prefent about me;-—~ 
you know | had always your purfe at fchool; take mine, re- 
turn it when convenient, remember I only lend it, an obliga- 
tion fo flight can never pain you. 

‘ Here J interrupted him; really, till then, I could make 
no reply to fuch unprecedented generofity, it took from me 
the very power of {peech. 

* Stop, ftop, my lord duke, faid I, how fhall J, how can 
I, accept your generous offer? As I hope for mercy, your 

nefs is more difficult to be fupported, than my ill fortune. 

* Confider, dear Frank, he returned,—how many guineas 
you lent me at fchool ; five fhillings were then of more confe- 
quence to your friend than five thoufand pounds are now,— 
you muft take it, Frank,—you hall take it, forcing the notes 
into my relu€tant hand, which, as foon as he had done, he 
whipped up his horfe, wifhing me well, and rid away full 

d.’ 
arr Abington, who is, properly fpeaking, the heroine of 
the piece, is introduced, as having been one of the greateft and 
moft envied beauties of the age, but, at the time fhe appears: 
at Windfor, fhe is diftreft with pain, ficknefs, an emaciated 
frame, and a wretched. fortune, which is owing to a difap- 
pointment from an uncle, who had educated her, but when he 
died, left her only 5001. of his immenfe fortune. Some very 
unintelligible circumftance of diftrefs upon her meeting with 
the duke at Windfor follows, and upon Mifs. Abington’s tak- 
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fing leave of the company, .in all appearance to go to another 
sid fhe difappears all of a fudden, and eludes the. ftri&eft 
fearch that could be made after her. At laft, Mifs Ofborne 


accidentally difcovers her in a mean, but neat cottage, inha-_ 


bited by an honeft old couple; who receives. Mifs Ofborne, and 
her friend Sir Hugh Melcombe, who happened, to accompany 
her in her airing, with the moft benevolent ho(pitality. It 
was with great difficulty, and. not.without, peeping through a 
crevice, that Mifg Olborne was fatisfied that Mifg Abington 
was in this homely lodging. She finds her almoft breathing 
her laft, but patient and amiable even in death, 

Mifs Ofborne affe&tionately remains with her to. nurfe her, 
and, as it were to fmooth her bed of death. -.Mifs Abington 
recovers fo much ftrength by Mifs Ofborne good offices, as to 
inform her of her hiftory, the fubftance of. which is, that be- 
ing left without any fortune.by her father, the.was. moft.ten- 
derly. educated by. her uncle Edward,, who had. made a 
great fortune in the Eaft-Indies, Befides Edward, who. was.a 
batchelor, fhe had another uncle of a moft villainous money, 
getting difpofition, who was married to a lady of the fame 
charaéter ; and their fon, who did not degenerate from the vir- 
tues of his parents, was a hideous illiterate bumkin. They 
prevailed, however, upon Edward to agree to a marriage bee 
tween their fon and_ the beautiful Mifs Abington ; but sather 
than agree to it, fhe refolved to venture her indulgent uncle’s 
difpleafure. To gain fome refpite from the odious courtthip, 
fhe prevails with Edward to confent to her fpending fome weeks 
at Bath with her friends, lord and lady Modbroke,. During 
her abfence, Edward peremptorily infifts upon the detefted 
marriage taking place, which throws her into great dejeQtion ; 
but at a ball fhe becomes acquainted with a Mr. D , the 
lovelieft and moft accomplifhed of his fex, and poffefled of a 
great fortyne, who falls in love with her, nor is he indifferent 
to her. Her friends, convinced of the reality of Mr. D——’s 
pafiion, prevail with her to propofe Mr. D to her uncle, 
as one who was to be her hufband. Such was the fituation of 
this courtfhip, when her uncle’s chariot appears to carry her 
to his houfe as he was expiring. She takes her leave of her 
worthy friends, whom fhe never faw after, for both of them 
died fuddeply at Bath, in the fame manner as the late lord and 
lady Sutherland. 

She was accompanied the greateft part of her journey by 
lord Modbrooke, and Mr. D: ; and to her great joy, her 
uncle Edward receives her, recovered of his apopleatic fit, and 
above all, her other uncle and aunt feemed particularly fond of 
her ; but two faithful fervants put her upon her guard againft 
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their villainous praétices with them. | Mifs Abington has the 
courage to own to Edward, that her heart is pre-engaged. 
At firft he threatens to renounce her for ever ; but her fubmif- 


fion foftens him, and fhe informs Mr. D » who is wait- 
ing within a few miles of the place, of her fituation, ' She re- 
ceives a moft affeftionate anfwer, and acquaints her uncle with 
Mr. D——’s courtfhip and offers to marry her. He trembles 
with aftonifhment when he hears the name of Mr. D——, 
whom he knows to be a perfon of the greateft rank and for- 
tune in England. He agrees to the courtfhip, and the match 
being too advantageous to be broken off by the machinations 
of his brother and family, they exprefs a treacherous fatisfac- 
tion at the profpeé& of her high fortune ; and the young cub 
undertakes to fee a letter from her fent to Mr. D » and - 
begs the favour that he may have the honour of giving her 
away at the altar! We fhall not lead the reader through all 
the little tricks and fhifts employed by the wicked uncle and 
aunt; but what was the amazement of Mifs Abington, when 
returning from an excurfion, fhe met Mr. D—— on horfe- 
back, and that he turned his eyes from her with a look of con- 
temptuous indifference. 

Finding lord and lady Modbroke dead, and that her lover was 
unfaithful, Mifs Abington fell into a moft deplorable ftate of 
health, during which, her uncle and aunt kept up their vil- 
Jainous appearances of affe&tion, and her uncle Edward be- 
came more fond of her than ever. During this gleam of re- 
turning tranquillity, her uncle Edward dies of a mew apoplec- 
tic fit ; and in his laft moments his fpirits appear greatly agi- 
tated, but he has no power to exprefs himfelf either by word 
or writing. His will is produced, and it contained an alterna- 
tive, leaving Mifs Abington to chufe to marry his nephew, 
and in that cafe to inherit his whole fortune, or to accept of 
g5001. as the full of all her demands. She readily chofe the 
latter, left the houfe in a very bad ftate of health, and went 
to a country town, where fhe lodged in a linendraper’s houfe. 
The ftate of her health required her to try Briftol waters, It 
was on her journey to Briftol, where fhe had the interview al- 
ready mentioned with the duke of Lefter, and foon after fhe 
arrived at Briftol fhe meets with Mr. D——-; but notwithftand- 
ing his moft earneft entreaties, fhe refufes to give him a hearing. 
The violence, however, fhe did herfelf by this denial, brought 
upon her a feemingly incurable ftate of health, and fhe is at 
laft given over both by her friends and phyficians. 

While fhe is in this extremity, the fcene clears up, the duke 
of Lefter and Mr. D—— appear to be the fame perfon. His 


paffion remains unabated, and his indifference turns out to be 
the 
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- the effect of young Abington’s villainy, who! had fuppreffed 
her letter to Mr, D—-—, and had fent him a forged-one, de+ 
claring, that fhe had: refolved: to marry her coufin, ‘and that 
fhe had broken off all correfpondence with:him. When this: 
intérefting difcovery is made, Mifs Abington is thought to have 
but a few hours to live; and the cottage becomes a rendezvous. 
of Mifs Ofborne’s: father and mother, and other refpe&able 
perfons. The difficulty now was how to reveal! the im 
event to Mifs Abington, This is not only the moft interefting, 
but the beft executed, part of the whole, and it is thus rex 
lated by Mifs Ofborne to her friend lady Sufan Collingwood. 

¢ Without preface, J fhall proceed to what I know your la- 
dyfhip is impatient for. 

‘ When his grace had in fome degree calmed the tuthults 
of his difturbed foul,—when he had given. vent ‘to the rage 
that racked his bofom, and laboured to burft forth like im- 
prifoned lightning, I went with him a back way into the houfe, 
leaving him with my father and mother, and our other friends, 
whilft I ftepped up to Mifs Abington’s apartment. 

‘ I promifed his grace, I would make an attempt to break 
the affair to her that very evening, but for an interview which 
he ardently requefted, I knew not what to fay, on a point fo 
delicate and tender. 

‘ Her fpirits and ftrength both fo feeble, I have never 
thought it convenient for my mother to fee her more than 
once ; fhe does not. know Sir Hugh, lady Melcombe or my 
brother, have been in the houfe—new faces to a perfon in her 
weak condition, are apt to caufe flutterings, .fometimes difas 
greeable fenfations, 

¢ When I entered her apartment, never having left it for fo 
long a time, fhe appeared furprized, afking, in a plaintive 
voice, what had happened to rob her of my company ?—I looked 
at Sarah and Alice, who were fitting by her bed, to leave thé 
room, they both undegftanding my looks, left it immediately. 

‘ I will affure your ladythip, the language I {poke in’ is very 
neceflary te be underftood,——at firft I found fome difficulty to 
make the former comprehend my meaning, the poor old foul, 
no doubt from good motives, was for ever talking to Mifs 
Abington of fick people —of dead corpfe and burials. 

*¢ AsI approached the bed, where ‘fhe generally'lies half 
the day, fhe afked, as I faid before, what had Kept me fo 
long from her? A gentleman of my acquaintance, my dear 
Mifs Abington, I anfwered, who juft called to afk how I did. 

‘ A gentleman of your acquaintatice, fhe retorted, what 
muft he think, Mifs Ofborne, to fee you in-this little hovel? I 

replied 
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replied, he afked no queftions, that he was not oné of the ins 
quititive fort. 

* God will blefs you, Mils Ofborne, fhe replied, T daily fee 
to what inconveniencies I expofe you. 

.* [ fuffer no inconveniencies,' my dear Mifs Abington, if I 

did, .I thould be doubly repaid to fee you getting ftrength. 

‘* If nothing but my recovery could repay my beft friend, ¥ 
have no hopes of getting out of herdebt. 

‘ It is my opinion, Mifs Abington—you know I always told 
you it was—that your diforder is chiefly on the fpirits. 


‘ Suppofing, my dear Mifs Ofborne, it. fhould be fo, what. 
on this earth would remove the caufe, I never heard phyficians 


could difcover a remedy for rooted grief. 

‘ Phyficians, my deareft Jaminia, (fhe fays, the likes to be 
called Jamima, fhe entreats I would always call her fo, I do 
comply with her requeft when I think of it) Phyficians are not 
{killed in the ways of Providence, no more than we are, if they 
could tell what would, or what would not happen, many dif 
orders would be prevented as well as many cured. 

‘It is true, fhe replied, providence, that unfearchable 
power, can do every thing; it is confiftent with our faith to 
think fo; but then, my charming friend, we fhould not ex- 
pect, or defire, it will be moved to do what we think beft,— 


, L perceive we-are no judges for ourfelves; I once thought the 


heavy difappointment I met with in Mr, D—, the death of my: 
uncle Edward,—the death of lord and lady Modbrook,—the 
cruelty I received from my relations;—lI once thought thofe 
heavy misfortunes, the worft that could befall me; now Mifs 
Ofborne, I fee with other eyes, I have a different underftand- 
ing of things, what I then confidered fevere afflictions, at thie 
moment I look on as peculiar bleffings. 

‘ If 1 had married Mr. D—, I fhould have been furrounded 
with fplendor ;—if he had poffeffed the heart I flattered mytelf he 
did, I fhould have felt much when the hour came that I was to 
be feparated from him ;—now I have no tender hufband to wet 
my pillow with his tears; no tender relations, to rend my heart 
in twain, when they are borne from me ;—I have only one to 
part with,—only one left to weep over me; here fhe took my 
hand, and bore it to her quivering lips;—weep, yes, God 
knows, I wept ;—I was obliged to quit the room, and run to 
my own apartment, or the agony fhe had worked me up to 
muft have terrified her out of her {fenfes. 

* At my return, I found her juft the fame, refigned, mild, 
creature, as I left her;—not a tear,—not even the trace of 
ene; what would I have given if the inteeview had been over $ 

I feared 
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1 feared it would be too much, for her tender frame,+I appre- 
hended fhe would have expired with the fhock,—how much was 
I miftaken !—How greatly has her fortitude.furprized me! - 

‘ What have you been crying; my.dear Mifs, Ofborne, , faid 
fhe, as { advanced towards -her? 1 thought you. had been too 
much accu ftomed to fuch things, to fhrink at them, I {ee how 
it is, whilft you endeavour at my tranquility, you are making 
yourfelf unhappy. 

© I told her, I fhould be the happieft creature on 1 earth, if 
fhe did but with to live, that by thewing an inclination to re- 
main longer here, 1 fhould flatter myfelf fhe loved me. 

‘ Sol do love you, Mifs Ofborne, calling me to. her, and 
fhe laid her hand. on mine, whilft fhe repeated thofe words, 
the bleft above can witnefs how much I love you, with my lateft 
breath I will pant out your name, I pray to be your conduétos 
to the abodes of biils. 

‘ But fuppofe, my. dear Jamima, willing to give a turn to 
this converfation, and wanting to introduce that which I fo 
much defired, fuppofe your aunt and coufin fhould repent their 
black deeds, and fue for pardon. 

¢ What do you think, Milfs Ofborn, I ‘have not forgiven 
them? Yes, interrupting her, I know your merciful heart too 
well to fuppofe the contrary, but they might hear of your ill. 
nels, and petition to fee you. 

‘ Why then I would not only fee them, ‘but I would thank 
them for their condefcenfion ; have you heard any thing from 
that quarter, Mifs Ofborne? and the fixed her eyes on mine, 
as if fhe had been looking through me. 

* No, I anfwered,—no indeed, I-have heard nothing from 
them, I only afked, fuppofing they fhould make it a requeft ; 
for my part, I continued, a meflage from them, or Mr. D 
would not much furprize me, 

‘ From Mr. D—, fhe returned,—from him, mifs Ofborne ? 
Starting up in her bed, oh! no—no—no, he will never think 
of feeing me again ;—don’t—pray don’t let him fee me, re- 
collecting herfelf, for I know what that, moment occurred to 
her; I repeat, Mifs Ofborne, I muft not fee him ;—! am hur- 
ried—my head—do feel how my head beats. 

‘ Never till this moment, did I’ obferve her to betray the 
leaft marks of impatience; but the caufe for her impatience 
was too evident ; before fhe left Collingwood-houfe, it was ru- 
moured, | had broke with the duke; his not coming to the 
cottage, and my never mentioning his name, confirmed this 
report; and, I fuppofe, from what I had juft faid, the though 
there might bea poffibility of the treaty’s being renewed ;—I 
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was at a lofs what to fay next, yet refolved to proceed i in thy 
purpofe. 

‘ Mr. D—, I reptied; fhafl never fee you contrary to yout 
inclinations—don’t be afraid, if he was to fall on his knees, 
without your confent he fhould not approaclr you. 

* But you do not know, Mifs Ofborne, who it is T would 
avoid.—You will not know the perfon to be Mr. D—, fup- 
pofing he fhould difcover where I am, and be audacious enough 
to feek an interview with me. 

-- © Shall I tell you, my dear Jamima; what I conje@ure? If 
I fhould guefs the very perfon, will you be frank, will you fay 
1 am right ?—Help me from the bed, my dear Mifs Ofborne, 
the haftily exclaimed ;—I muft have air, I find my life going off 
apace. 

« Blefs me, how I trembled,—I thought I had killed her,—~ 
I knew not what to do;—if I called for help, I feared the 
duke would be alarmed ;—I feared every thing ;—I dreaded, 
left in his frenzy, he might have rufhed into her apartment. 

* The Lord knows how I bore her to the window, or what 
I faid or did, till the told me fhe found herfelf growing bet . 
ter, never more, faid-I, will I mention a fubjec that’ gives 
you pain ;—I will avoid, for the future, what—here fhe in- 
terrupted me ; yes, if you would free me from dreadful uncer- 
tainty, you muft be explicit $7 muft fay who the perfor 
is you fuppofe to be Mr. D ; but I believe, Mifs Ofborne, 
fighing, you are too, too certain ;——my laft, ‘my only friend, 
will—yes, looking at me with a piteous eye, you will foon, 
very foon be torn from me: what is {till worfe than lofing you, 
is the refle&tion, that without the knowledge of me, you might 
have been happy ;—the fatal—the fatal fecret, would it had 
remained imprifoned with my forrows. 

‘« If inftant death had ftared me in the face, all mutt have 
out ; I could no longer reftrain the torrent of joy ;—it rufhed 
from my heart like waters long pent up ; if you will live, 
my dear—my charming friend, in a voice trembling, flow: 
and faltering,— if you will live, I repeat, you will fee your 
Augufta happier than words can exprefs.—You will fee 
the noble—the brave—the generous duke of Lefter, bleffed 
beyond haman wifhes. 

Pale as the light of a wintry moon was her angelick face, 
when fhe looked on me, and pronounced thefe words, Now 
fate, thy work is compleat!—Now do I perceive—here fhe 
funk back in her~chair unable to proceed ;—I was going to 
fpeak—feeing her miftake, I was in hafte to undeceive her, 
but fhe prevented me, by faying, ftop Mifs Ofborne, don’t 


proceed, I am collecting firength to tell you how much I with 
your 
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‘your happinefs, and that of the perfon. you are going to be 
united’ to, but don’t with. me to live—I entreat you never 
more wifh,mé to remain in mifery. > 

‘ Oh! my dear Jamima! throwing. my arms: about her 
neck, —fay. not fo—Say not that you wifh'to die, live for us 
all—Live for. your charming duke—He is yours;—he’is not 
mine.—Oh! your vile—vile coufin!—-Oh ! your. bafe diffem- — 
bling aunt !—His grace, the beft, the moft deferving youth 
in the world, live for him, my Jamima ; live to repay what 
he has fuffered on your account ;—live to—and I'was rune 
ning on: What do you fay my dear Mifs Ofborne, her hands 
and eyes lifted up ?— What is it you would have me under- 
ftand !—Is the duke acquitted >—-Can he—tell me—Oh, tell 
me! Can he acquit himfelf ? 

‘One moment, I returned,—only one moment, but fpeak 
not, my Jamima, I will teil you every thing ;—I will relate, 
by what furprizing aéts of Providence this great difcovery has 
‘been brought to light. Saying this, I ran haftily to pour fome 
drops into a glafs of wine, which, after fhe had drank, I re- 
lated every circumftance of this ftrange affair.’ 

It would, perhaps, be urneceflary to acquaint the reader, 
-that by the tendernefs and atfiduities of Mifs Ofborne, . and her 
friends, Mifs Abington recovers her former health and beauty, 
that fhe is married to her dear duke, and that all the other 
good folks in the novel are rendered happy in the fame ftate 
of life. Mr. Edward Abington’s will turns ont to be a forgery ; 
the duke recovers her fortune in a manner not much to the 
.credit of his own underftanding,: nor to the fair, author’s ace 
quaintance with the world. > 

This publication ftands at the head of circulating library 
furniture ; and it is harmlef,, if any, novel can’ be fo 
which attempts to wind up the tender paffions to a romantic 
-height. 


A. 





WI. A Treatife on Courts Martial. Containing, 1, Remarks on 
Martial Law, and Courts Martial in General. 2. The Maa- 
ner of proceeding againf? Offenders... To which is added, An Ef 
fay on Military Punifoments and Rewards. By Srephen Payne 
Adye, Firf Lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 8vo0. 
Pr. 3s. Murray. 


WE agree with this author, that this is the firft treatife 

which has ever been publifhed upon the fubje&. We 
with, however, he had entirely confined himfelf to courts- 
martial, without digreffing into the .hiftory and common 
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law of England. He feems to have borrowed his idéas of 


' the former from Rapin and Salmon, the two moft uninformed 


authors, perhaps, he could have confulted. Hales, Hawkins, 
and fome others have equipped him for alawyer; though he 
candidly acknowledges that he bas not read all thofe authors; and 
we fincerely think, that if he had, it would have been of very 
little purpofe to his undertaking. 

The firft part treats of martial law and courts martial in 
general, Here our author enters into a difguifition upon the 
antient conftitution of courts martial, or rather, he fhoulé 
have faid of martia] law. He mentions the ftatute of the 13th 
of Richard H. which reftrains the jurifdi@ion of the court of 
chivalry to things touching war. 

‘ As the jurifdition of the ancient court of chivalry, or mar- 
fhall’s court, was, by the ’forementioned ftatute of Richard IT. 
reftrained to things relative to war, fo is that of courts martial 
confined to the cognizance of fuch perfons only, as are fubje& 
to martial law, and of fuch crimes as are punifhable thereby ; 
but the fame authority that limits their jurifdi€tion, gives them 
full power to execute it within thofe limits, and therefore that 
of a court martial, and of the courts of law, differ only in their 
extent; for the king being the fupreme magiftrate of the king- 
dom, and intrufted with the whole executive power of the law, 
no court whatfoever can have any jurifdiction, untefs it in fome 
way or other derive it from the crown. 

‘ Sir Edward Cook fays, that the -putting a man to death 
by martial law, in time of peace, was adjudged to be againft 
Magna Charta, and murder; and Sir Matthew Hale declares, 
That if a court martial put a man to death in time of peace, 
by martial law, the officers ate guilty of murder. But Haw- 
kins, a more modern author, is of opinion, that “ where per- 
fons aét by virtue of a commiffion, which, if it were ftri€ly re- 
gular, would undoubtedly give them full authority, but hap- 
pens to be defeétive only in fome point of form, that they are 
no way criminal.” And as the a& for punifhing mutiny and 
defertion, and for the better payment of the army, and their 
quarters, which is annually paffed, and impowers his majefty 
‘to mnake articles of war, and appoint courts martial, gives. 
them full authority, in time of peace, as well as war.—The 
members of a court martial can run no rifque of being charged 
with the guilt of murder, or of having aéted contrary to Magna 
Charta, by pafling a fentence of death.’ 

This quotation admits of .many remarks. In the firft place 
the antient court of chivalry had no kind of relation to what 
was called martial law, which was publifhed occafionally by 
proclamation, and was a moft inhuman exercife of the prero- 
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gative; and often without the leaft regard to a ftate of warfaré; 
the execution of it being committed to ai officer called thé 
crown provoft marthal. 

To prove this; we hope it will not, at this time particwlarly, 
be thought a deviation from our plan; if we give the reader 
fome idea of martial law in former times; which we cannot do 
better than by quoting the words of queen Elizabeth’s procla- 
mation; when fhe conftituted the lord mayor of London, fit 
Thomas Wilford, to be her provoft matfhal, upon fome diftur- 
bances from the apprentices of London and Weftminfter. His 
commiffion runs as follows. 

* We find it neceffary to have fome fuch notable, rebellious, 
and incorrigible perfons to be fpeedily fuppreffed by execution to 
death, according to thé juftice of our martial law ; and therefore 
we have made choite of you, upon fpecial truft of your wifdom, 
dire@ion, and other qualities meet for this purpofe, to be out 
provoit marthal, giving you authority, and fo we recommend 
you; upon fignification given you, by our juftices of peace ia 
our city of London, or of any place near to our faid city, in our 
counties of Middleiex; Surry, Kent; and Effex, of fuch notable 
tebellious and incorrigible offenders, worthily to be {peedily 
executed. by martial law, to attach and take the fame perfons, 
and in the prefenice of the faid juftices, according to juilice of 
martial law, to exeeute them upon the gallows or gibbet 
openly, or near to fuch place where the faid rebellious and in- 
corrigible offenders fhall be found to have committed the fait 
great offences. 

* And furthermore, we authorize you to repair; with a 
tonvenient company, into all common highways hear to our 
faid city, where you fhall underftand that any vagrant perfons 
do haunt, and calling to your affiftancé fome convenient num- 
ber of our juftices and conftables, abidirig about the faid places, 
to apprehend all fuch vagrant and fufpeéted perfons, and them 
to deliver to the faid juftices, by them to be committed and 
examined of the caufes of their wandering ; and finding them 
hotorioufly culpable in the unlawful manner of life, as incorri« 
gible, and fo certified to you by the faid juftices, you fhall by 
our law martial caufe to be executed upon the gallows or gib- 
bet, fome of them that are fo found moft notorious and incor 
rigible offenders, and fome fuch of them as have tmanifeftly 
broken the peace, fince they have been judged and condemned 
to death for former offences, and have had our pardon for the 

fame.’ Rymer’s Feedera, vol. 16. 

From this it appears that the modern inftitution of courts 
martial, and indeed the whole fyftem of our military law, has no 


connection with the anticnt martial law, the exercife of which, 
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in times of peace, gave fuch difguft to the patriots who op- 
pofid Charles I. and that its rife and growth are owing to the 
introdu&ion of ftanding armies. It is true, many offences 
that were punifhable formerly by martial law, are defcribed as 
fuch in the modern military fyftem, but the conititutions of 
the two codes are totally different. 

* This author is at great pains to clear the profeffion of an 
Englifh foldier trem the afperfions thrown upon it by Salmon, 
a writer almoft too defpicable to be quoted. He likewife gives 
the preference of a trial by a court martial to that of civil ju- 
ries, and omits no pains to illuftrate the correfpondence be- 
tween the civil and military law. In this laft part of his un- 
dertaking, we think he is tolerably fuccefsful. In the two for- 
mer he fpeaks the language of the army, which fuppofes every 
officer to be an honourable man.—All, all are honourable men ! 
Mr. Adye, however, has been unfortunate in touching upon 
this fubje@, which arifes from the melancholy neceflity of our 
keeping up a ftanding army. He is angry that it fhould be 
faid that a foldier or military officer, when he enters into the 
army, waves the rights and privileges he might be otherwife 
entitled to as an Englifhman. ‘ 

Mr. Adye, we think, abfurdly fuppofes this to be meant of 
the power the king has to difmifs an officer from his fervice. 
We, on the other hand, apprehend the very reverfe ; and that 
the hardfhip lies in the foldier or cfficer being bound to the 
fervice during life. 

‘ All the king’s fervants (fays Mr. Adye) are liable to the 
fame method of difmiffion from his fervice, for it would ‘be 
very unjuft to deprive him of a right which every other man 
enjoys.” We are to obferve,. however, that every fervant 
of the king, if not in the army, may difmifs himfelf. from his 
fervice ; but an officer’s even tendering his commiflion to his 
fuperior, is, by martial law, confidered as an at of mutiny, 
and it has beeti adjudged: fo, when officers have thrown up 
their commiffions. 

It has been faid, that fuperiors are glad to receive a refig- 
nation of a commiffion, and that it is feldom refufed. ‘This 
is a childifh argument,. becaufe, according to the text of the 
military law, if the greateft and richeft nobleman in the king- 
dom had a commiffion no higher than that of an enfign of 
foot, he mufl do duty as fuch, as long as the mutiny-a& fub- 
fifts, to the laft. moment of his life, if he fhould fall under 
the frowns of power. 

‘ Acriminal, fays our author, brought before a court, mar- 
tial, erjoys the fame privileges as in a court of law, of being 


tried by a jury of bis peers, or equals, which the Englifh fo 
jufily 
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jultly boaft of’. This, we apprehend, is.a very abfurd aflimi- 
tation; an officer can in no refpe& be confidered as the peer 
of the foldier he tries; and Mr. Adye himfelf, very pectinently. 
tells us, that, ‘ in many foreign fervices, if a non-commifijon- 
ed officer, or even a private centinel is to be tried; forme of the 
fame rank fit as members of the court-martial.’ -And, in- 
deed, we think, that common fenfe and equity call for fome 
fuch regulation in our courts martial. So far is an_ officer 
from being a peer to the foldier who is tried, that we will ven- 
ture to fay, three fourths of the trials in a court-martial arife 
fiom offences committed by foldiers -againft officers ; fo that 
the condemnation of the inferior becomes a common caufe 
among his fuperiors. How different is this from the relation 
between culprits and jurymen ! : 
We are of opinion, that the afpe& of our military law, 
as it now ftands, is of too foreign a complexion.——la 
arbitrary countries, fuch as France and Germany, where the 
prince has no idea of any right a fubjeé& -has, but that of 
being fhot through the head, or run through the body in his 
fervice, fuch an inftitution does very well ; but we. cannot: be 
of opinion, that it ever can aflimilate to the privileges of Brir 
tifh fubjeéts without fome amendment. We think, that the line 
between the civil and military duties has not been yet drawn with 
fufficient precifion ; and that a relaxation, with regard to civil 
privileges, could be of no detriment to military difcipline. 
With refpect to the merit of the treatife before us, we fhall 
not difpute its utility to gentlemen of the author's profef- 
fion, as it may be of confiderable fervice to the army in ge- 
neral. ‘That we think the fabje& of great importance, is evi- 
dent from the pains we have taken to place it in a proper 
light. : 





IV. Anoiber Traveller! or curfory Remarks and tritical Obferva- 
vations made upon a Fourney through Part of the Netherlands 
in the larter End of the Year 1766. By Coriat Junior. Twa 
Vols, Vol. £1, Part 1. t2mo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Johnfon and Payne, 


ew approbation with which we reviewed the former part 
of this work is not diminifhed by this addition ; for tho’ 
it does not contain, in the theatrical fenfe, fo much bufinefs, yet 
that defe& is fupplied by its fentimentality and philanthropy, 
with a confiderable degree of what we may call dry humoue. 
Coriat Junior, however, is, we think, a liftle too fore on the 
point of authorthip, and allots rather too large a fhare of his 
tucubrations to expofe his crifics and opponents. 
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In our author’s journey from Antwerp te Breda, he picks 
up a new charaGer at the door of an inn. He there obferves 
a plain man, ftanding in a lay habit of lightith grey, whom 
he finds to be an Irifhman, of a very fingular caft ; awkward, 
ftiff, and ungainly, but healthfyl, pious and refigned, im - 
merfed in religious recolle€tion, and a ftranger to all the modes 
of life. ‘This extraordinary perfonage enters into converfation 
with our author, and finding him very converfible and mode- 
sate, the dialogue continues as follows. 

** You feem, Sir, (refumed the ftranger) to be an under- 
ftanding, humane man; and to fucha one I dare unbofom 
myfelf—what I fuffer at this moment may poffibly, when you 
know my ftory, touch you more than it affeéts me; as duty, 
J truft in God ! is ftronger in me than inclination? ——— 

‘ Here the big drops of heavenly forrow, fuch as angels 
weep, ftarted from his eyes!—recovering himfelf—but why 
do I fay recovering himfelf, fince he was never Joft? fave only, 
that for a fhort interval the man was abforbed in the faint.—-. 
He proreeded 

‘«« Know then, that I am a religious of the reformed order 
of St. Francis, named Recolleds. and of the inohaftery of 
Louvain ; metamorphofed, as as you fee me, only within thefe 
two hours! ” 

¢ You furprize me greatly.- 

“‘ Tam become a furprize to myfelf!—lI fcarce feel my- 
felf!—and looking into a glafs after this wonderful change 
was wrought upon me, I hardly knew myfelf!-—I fhould cer- 
tainly loath myfelf outright, but that as I hinted before, I am 
reconciled to my condition by a thorough fenfe of my duty— 
God be praifed ! Heaven ftrengthen that difpofition in me!” 

‘.M ight I afk the occafion of this fudden change ?—but per. 
haps, ’tis improper. : 

«* You may afk whatever queftions you pleafe, and you fhall 
be refolved of every thing within my power.—To fay 1 like you, 
is not faying much, fince I profefs to love all mankind as my 
brethren —but if I fay J like you in particular, it is begaufe yoy 
appear to be direéted hither by Providence, to comfort me dur- 
ing part of my journey.” 
 € I blefs the occafion, if it affords comfort to any good man 
—and fuch conclufions as yours, however to fome they may 
favour of enthufiafm, can do no harm, and may be produdtive 
of much good, hy oe the mind to an entire fubmiffion 
and dependapce upon the great author of our exiftence.’ 

It now appears that the good recolleét’s awkward appear- 
ance, is owing to the fudden metamorphofis of his drefs and 
manner of life, The feverities and habits of the convent are 
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here defcribed in a manner that would ftagger credality itfelf, 
were they not unexceptioniably confirmed by other authorities. 
Our Irith recolle&, it feems, was deftined by his fuperiors to 
a miffion in his own country, in which he was to ferve a cer- 
tain number of. years, This difcovéry is introduced in the 
following manner. 

* Such-is the frail temper of our conftitution-——fech the 
frame of feeling hearts wedded to delicate fouls, that pains 
and pleafures with them muft be reciprocal: and that the one 
cannot fuffer any excefs of alteration, whhout greatly agitating 
and endangering the other. 

‘ If then the body of this fenfible Francifcan, after, a long 
difufe of the lay-habit, was fwathed from putting one on; who 
can doubt but that his mind was no lefs fettered ?—*‘ I fearce 
can feel myfelf, faid he, through all this buckram reftraint!— 
My foul hath now no longer elbow-room, but finks outright— 
opprefled with the body’s fetters of buttons, ftays, and garters ! 
Fetters which capricious fafhion hath forged, and which 
her votaries rejoice to wear !” 

© Tcan eafily conceive, faid I, that our accuftomed drefs 
mutt fit extremely uneafy upon one, who has been many years 
difufed to it—the freedom of the monaftic habit is certainly 
more primitive and fimple.—— 

** Beyond comparifon !” interrupted the father, with a de- 
gree of exultation ‘ Worldlings in thefe regions are capa- 
rifoned, not dreft— Nature is feldom confulted in the endlefs 
variety of flutuating mode.—There cannot be a ftronger proof 
of the vanity of fuperfluous attire, than that you ftrive to for- 
get, upon every change of fafhion, the fooleries of the former, 
and are afhamed of thofe portraits, merely on account of the 
draperies, which you were proud to call your own, but a few 
months before.—On the contrary, our uniform, or fomewhat 
very like it, has ftood the teft of ages, and is defcended to us, 
with little variation, from patriarchs, aren lawgivers, 
hermits, and apoftles.” 

‘ Yet methinks, faid I, fhirts and ftockings can hardly be 
reckoned among the fuperfluities of apparel. 

‘¢ Nature, whofe wants are few, replied the monk, kindly 
accommodates herfelf as well in parting with, as in retaining 
them,” 

‘ I much queftion the complacency of my nature, faid I, 
npon thofe articles—more efpecially upon that effential com- 
fort of life, the luxury of clean linen—I muft be dead to the 
flefh indeed, and have given up the world in reality, before I 
can part with my fhirt. 
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«« If you wanted one at this moment, faid the good man 
(fmiling) you fhould be heartily welcome to mine.—Mine, [ 
promile you, affords me no fuch comfort, but much the re- 
verfe—Feverifh fymptoms !—alternate hedtic heat and chilling 
cold !?—— 

‘ After a fhort paufe he proceeded. 

‘* "Phe lenient hand of time, I truft, will lighten thefe dif- 
ficulties; and wear away the remem »rance of what I have loft, 
and reconcile me to my future cup !———Burt even time itfelf, 
without effecting my re eftabliihment, cannot reitore to me 
thofe honours whi.h were this morning fhorn from my head ! 
—Gor forgive me and make me always ready !—though in my 
fenfe, the keen dart of death cannot, hereafter, more forcibly 
rive my heart, than did this morning that fell razor, which 
robbed me of the glo:ious type of the priefthood !” 

‘ Sorrow, no matter upon what foundation, muft and wi'l 
have way; anc tears involuntary will force their paffage, tho’ 
vain as the pretence, moft commonly, for which they are fhed,” 

‘ Neverthelefs we are not gbliged, by the laws of humanity, 
to eftimate the real or imaginary lofs of others—fuffice it that, 
upon érery occafion, we have a tear of fympathy for the dif- 
trefled. When Beauty bleeds at the heart for the untimely 
lofs of a fquirrel ; or Piety bemoans the deprivation of a few 
hairs, in accents which render thein of the higheft impor 
tance; we have full warrant to mingle our griefs with theirs.— 
Ic is fufficient for us that Beauty weeps, and Piety bewails. 

‘ Well, father, faid I, now that you are fhaved and dreft, 
I'muft own I begin to be a [ttle curious to know, what new 
part is allotted you to aé&t in this farce of life? where all 
feem bufied about-—-we know not what ;———where every one is 
firiving at fomethinp-—unatiaigable !—purfping different roads 
to fancied biifs tvanfpofing fcenes and fhifting charaters 
as often, and with the fame dexterity as players change their 
habits —In this Comedy of Crofs Parpefes, few are contented 
with thejr caft of parts—-The Fool, in nature’s fpite, will act 
the Sage—the Sage, in fp'te of reafon, play the Fool The 
fon of Independence will not be lefs than Slave Rogues 
laugh at {imple Honefty, who fhakes his head at feeing the 
warieft become their eafieft dupes—Knaves only triumph in 
the buftle, fave Madmen, who bedr away the palins! 

“* No new character, my child, reply’d the monk.—God 
(whofe humble miniffer Tam) forbid J fhould ever abandon his 
altars ! Neceffjty may oblige me to temporize externally ; 
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am ordered, by my fuperiox, ‘upon the Trifh Miffion, your 
doubts concerning me, if you lrad any, will vanifh.”. 

‘ What a ‘fortunate event! faid I-——Your eyes will then 
be once more bleffed with the fight of your native country ! 

‘‘ We acknowledge no one country in preference to ano- 
ther, faid the miflionary, after having pe, Wren ourfelves 
from the world.” 

We fhall not attend Mr. Coriat in his refle&tions on the dif- 
ferent fects of religion, when he arrives at Breda. He gives 
us an idea of Dutch liberty, for which we fhall refer the rea- 
der to the original as likewife for his opinions on the diff-rent 
modes of different countries, and the following charaéter of the 
Dutch is drawn, we think, with equal candour and precifion. 

‘ It happened to be the feafon of Boeren-Kermis or Faarmarnt, 
at Little Hague : But O how unlike the Bartholeinew-fairs 
Ihave feen Tiwhere any reafonable being would have con- 
cluded, it muft have been the devil’s holiday !—that hell was 
literally broke loofe !—and the infernal tenants mafquerading 
it in human fhape ! 

‘ The carriage ftopt—I was glad of the opportunity—fo 
threw imyfelf at once into the throng of Boeren, Boerinen, Vrye- 
ren, Viyfteren ende Kinderen !—men, women, and children of 
all ages and complexions ! 

‘ fam pafiionately fond of feeing what is going forward, 
efpecially among the lower fort—regarding them, under pro- 
per regulation, as the main ftays of the commonwealth. 

¢ Thus Treafon with myfelf concerning them. 

« Are we not all originally from the fame creative hand ?— 
fprung from the fame vivified mafs ?—alike prone to evil and 
fufceptible of good ?—alike ignorant, till we are taught ?— 
alike ufeful, when inftru&ed, though in different feries >— 
alike wicked, when abandoned to ourfelves and under the in- 
fluence of bad example ? 

¢ What a terrible work of reformation, thought I, to depo- 
pulate a country on account of their breeding!—becaufe the 
know no better !—Matters muft be far, very far gone I fhould 
think, before the only expedient left, would be to tranfport 
three parts of the fair, and hang the other fourth, by way of 
purging the province ! 

‘ Ere I would confent to fuch an inhuman purgation, I 
fhould give my voice, for hanging up fome of their pretended 
paftors and governors, for not having watched them better. 

‘ However, notwithftanding their accuftomed fobriety, now 
that Mirth and Feftivity are let loofe, we may reafonably ex- 
pect to be entertained with the beaftly extravagancies of Dutch- 
men in their cups—we fhal] fee their naufeous love-making, as 
fome 
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fome have reprefented it—and poflibly have a few bouts at 
Snik-a-Snee, 

* But behold the fruit of a good inftitution, of paftoral in- 
ftru€tion and a wife police!—No fuch thing occurred, upon 
my reputation !—they are grofsly belied in thofe particulars— 
the Dutch are neither habitually drunken, nor quarrelfome— 
they are-furly and uncivil to ftrangers, for the moft part— 
though that can hardly be faid of them throughout this pro- 
vince; for breathing ftill the {weet air of Brabant, they are not 
without fome tingture of Brabanfon courtefy. 

* The day was far {fpent—and nota drunkard in the fair!— 
Brandv, or other ftrong waters fo cheap, that any one might 
brutify himfelf for two or three ftivers—and not a drunkard in 
the fair! 

‘ In the name of good order! How comes this about ?— 
where a quart of fpirit may be purchafed for little more than 
the price of a gill in my country !—neverthelefs, in general, 
thefe people ufe it, as not abufing it. 

‘ The evil then, it feems, does not lie in the price.—As 
well you might pretend to ftop the courle of gluttony, by raif. 
ing the price of provifions.—Drunkennefs here is confidered as 
a vice—the worft of vices refpeGling the common people—the 
bawd to the whole catalogue of deadly fins ! As fuch, they 
are warned againft it by their ever-watchful paftor—to whom if 
they will not hearken, let them dread the authority of the ma- 
giftrate. 

‘ A boor then, the moment he feels himfelf overtaken with 
liquor (which, doubtlefs, fometimes happens) grows fullen— 
not frantic and boifterous, as with us:—He knows that fullen- 
ne‘s will fuit beit his abje&t ftate; for fhould he begin to prate, 
he would betray himfelf:—His next ftep, to avoid further ine 
conveniency, is to make the beft of his way home.—Geduuren, 
god nacht! Good night, neighbours! fays the civilized fot— 
geruft flaapen; dat is bef !—’ Tis beft fleeping in a whole fkin ! 
—— To which his companions anlaer, Goed nacht ! myn-beer — 
Night neighbour ! 

* Even Dutchmen, faid I, at this rate, teach us, that Mirth 
with Innocence may dance hand in hand—and though in gene- 
ral but bad dancing-mafters ; yet were it not for one damning 
national vice, which they have in fuch a degree, as to fully 
more than half their virtue (of which I fhall have occafion ta 
fpeak by and by) I know of no better meafures, than what may 
be found among them. 

‘ You may fing to the praife and glory of Riot, my coun= 


trymen! as long as you like—TI fhall never part with my maxim 
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-——A virtuous commonality, is the greateft. blefling that can 
attend a nation. 

‘ Thefe people we find are inftruéted in their duty to God, 
their country, their neighbour, themfelves.—-—-What evil then 
can betide them ?” } 

We thall not tranfgrefs farther upan this publication, leaft we 
foreftall the reader’s curiofity. We {till recommend the author as 
a very agreeable companion either in our travels, or at the fire+ 
fide, fo faras he has hitherto proceeded; but we fhall forbear 
giving any opinion of the whole, as he has not yet arrived at the 
end of his journey. 





— 


V. Sermons ‘on the Duties of the Great,” tranflated from the 
French of M. Maffillon, Bifbop of Clermont ; Preached before 
Louis the XVth, during bis Minority ; and infiribed to bis Royal 
Highnefs George, Prince of Wales, 4y William Dodd, LL.D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Majefly. Sve. Pr. 3s. Faden. 


Maffillon, the author of thefe difcourfes, was efteemed in 
* France one of the greateft orators of his time. He be- 
came a preacher at the court of Lewis XIV. the year in which 
the celebrated father Bourdaloue died, that is,in 1704. In 
1718, he was nominated to the bifhoprick of Clermont, and 
appointed to preach the Lent Sermons before Lewis XV. who 
game to the crown in 1715. On this occafion he conceived, 
_that he ought to preach for the prince himéelf, and to inftrug 
him in the duties.of royalty. Buyt for this, very different fer- 
mons were requifite from thofe he had yet preached, which, 
Doth for fubje& and manner, could not well fuit a young 
rince but sine years old; he invented therefOre, as it were, a 
new kind of eloquence, and proportioned his {tile and inftruc- 
tion,to the young monarch’s age, The firft was lively, agree- 
able, and florid. The Jatter was divefted of the drynefs of 
reafoning, and confifted of maxims on the duties of princes, 
exprefied in few words, but prefented in fuch a manner, as 
to make a lively impreflion on the underftanding and the 
heart. | 
The orator fets before his majefty the duties of a Chriftian 
king in all their extent ; he reprefents to him the great influ- 
ence which the example of princes will neceffarily have on 
the reft of mankind ; he points out the peculiar temptations 
to which they are expofed; thews the refpe& they owe to re- 
ligion, and the unhappinefs of greatnefs, when it is not ac- 
companied with virtue and the fear of God; he proves, that 
humanity towards the people is the firft dyty of the great, and, 
at 
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at the fame time the moft delightful exercife of pre-eminence ; 
he obferves, that princes and great men are not to feek for 
glory and diftin@ion in the elevation of birth, in the luftre of 
titles and victories, in the extent of power and authority; that 
they can only be truly great, fo far as they fhall be holy,’ as 
they fhall be ufeful to ‘the people, and as their life and reign 
fhall become a pattern to all ages. 

‘ The glory, fays he, which muft end with us, is always 
falfe. It was given to our titles, rather than to our virtues: 
it was a’ falfe fplendor, which encircled our pofts and places, 
but which never iflued from ourfelves: we were continually 
furrounded with admirers, and void within of the qualities 
which excited admiration: this glory was the fruit of error and 
adulation, and it is no wonder to fee it-end with them, | Such 
is the glory of moit princes and great men: we honour their 
ftill.fmoking afhes with a remnant of eulogy; nay, and we 
tack,this vain decoration to that of their funeral pomp: bur, 
all is eclipfed and vanithes the following day ; men are afham- 
ed of the praifes they have given them: it is a fuperanuated 
infipid language, which no one would venture to fpeak any 
longer. One almoft fees the public monuments blufh, where 
the panegyrics of thefe men are infcribed, and where they 
feem to fubfift only to recall publicly a remembrance that dift 
avows them. Thus adulations never furvive their heroes ; and 
mercenary eulogies, fo far from’immortalizing the glory of 
princes, immortalize only the bafenefs, venality, and mean 
fpiritednefs of thofe, who were capable of beftowing them. 

‘ To know the true greatnefS of fovereigns and creat men, 
we muit look for it in the ages that fucceed them. Nay, the 
farther they remove from us,: the more their gloiy grows 
and is confirmed, when it has fprung from the love of the 
people. 

‘ The eulogies befto-ved on fovereigns during their reigm, are 
of no real eftimation, unlefs they are repeated in fucceeding 
ages: it is then that pofterity, ever equitable, either degrades 
them froma glory, for which they were indebted only to their 
power and their ftation; or elfe, preferves to them a rank, 
which they owed much more to their virtue, than to their 
power.’ . 

In the feventh difcourfe, the preacher reprefents the deceit- 
fulnefs of human glory. *‘ Mankind, he fays, continually vain, 
have long fince made glory their idol: they lofe it; for the 
moft part, in feeking after it; and fancy they have found it, 
when their vanity receives thofe praifes, which are due only to 
virtue. Spight of the meannefs and irregularity of his man« 


ners, and inclinations, there is not a prince or great man te 
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whom Vain adulations do not promife glory and. immortality ; 
and who does not reckon upon the fuffrages of that pofterity, 
whither his very name perhaps, will never reach, or where at 
leaft he will be known only for his vices. - Indeed, the fame 
world which ereéted thefe idols of clay, generally overthrows 
them the next day; and at its pleafure. avenges itfelf in fuc- 
ceeding ages by the freedom of its cenfures, for the conftraint 
and injuftice of its former encomiums. : 

‘ Nay, it does not even wait folong. Thofe public ap- 
plaufes which are conferred on moft great men while they live, 
are almoft always immediately contradifted by private judge- 
ments and difcourfe. Their praifes ferve only to awaken the 
idea of their defe&ts; and no fooner are they efcaped from the 
mouth of the publifher, than they go, if I may be allowed the 
expreffion, to die in his heart,—which difavows the whole.’ 

In the eighth fermon, the bifhop obferves, that, to the piety 
of the great there are three obftacles to be feared, which may 
turn all their virtues into vices; firft, an indolent piety, fhut 
up within itfelf, which removes them from public cares and 
duties ; fecondly, a weak piety, timid, fcrupulous, and inde- 
terminate in every enterprife, and running through their whole 
deportment ; thirdly, a credulous, narrow piety, ready to re- 
ceive the impreffions of prejudice, and incapable of retreating 
when once it hath fo received them.—What the author ad- 
vances on thefe points, might, perhaps, more properly, have 
been referred to a weaknefs of head, than to piety of heart. 

The impediments to truth in the hearts of the great, is 
the fubject of the ninth f_rmon; and that of the tenth is the 
triumph of religion. {In this difcourfe, the author makes it 
appear, that it is by religion alone, that men:can be great, 
fince by this alone they can trample over their enemies, their 
paffions, and death itfelf. 

Thefe ten fermons were not only preached before the pre- 
fent king of France, and his court, in the chapel of the Tuil- 
eries, as moft of the other fermons of P. Maffillon:had been 
before Lewis X.V. but were afterwards prefented in manufcript 
to his majefty; and are faid to have been ‘received at court 
with the higheft acclamations of applaufe. At the conclufion 
is added an eleventh difcourfe, on the virtues and.-vices of the 
great, on account of the petembeanee and —- bears to 
the general fubject. 

The tranflator has-omitted two or three pallagbe, which fas 
voured of the popiih religion ; and has occafionally reminded 
his readers that it is a. French preacher fpeaking to a French 
king and court. Perhaps he might have {pared himfelf the 
tiouble of any remark of, this kind, as no reader can be fup- 
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pofed to forget, that the work before him is only a tranflation 4 
and the air of the French preacher is confpicuous in every page. 

The author, however, is an agreeable writer ; and, as Vol- 
taire fays of him, ‘ his eloquence at once fhtews him a man of 
fenfe, of the academy, and of the court,’—He died in 1742, 
at the age of feventy-nine, 
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VI. A Guide to the perfe& Knowledge of Horfes: wherein every 
Thing necefary for the Choice, Management, and Prefervation of 
that noble and ufeful Animal are clearly laid down. Towhich is 
added, a Treatife on the Stud, and Infiru@tions for buying foreign 
Horfes, with their Charafers and Properties: being the Refult of 
the long Experience of that able Mafter M. De Saunier, Riding- 
Mafter, and Diredtor of the Academy at Leyden, and publifoed 
under the InfpeGion of the learned Boerhaave. 8ve,. Pr. 54. 
Nicoll. 


(THE difeafes of horfes, as animals, are entirely fimilar to 

thofe of mankind, and ought, therefore, to be treated in 
the fame manner. But notwithftanding this obvious analegy, 
the improvement of farriery has never kept pace with that of 
phyfic ; as thofe who praétife that art, being generally igno~ 
rant of the animal ftructure and oeconomy, cannot be fuppofed 
to form fuch certain conje&tures of the feat of difeafes, or the 
fymptoms by which they may be known; and more frequent 
and acute obfervation is neceflary to afcertain thefe circum- 
ftances in the brute than rational creation, who are endowed 
with the faculty of fpeech. This fyftem of farriery appears 
to be fufficiently copious and explicit; and, we doubt not, 
will be highly ufeful to praQitioners in that departmert, tho’ 
we fhould differ from the author of the introdu&ion, in re- 
gard to the /pecific quality of the medicines recommended, 

We fhall extra&t, for the benefit of our readers, the direc 
tions to know the age of a horfe, 

‘ A hcrfe that is fit for work thould have forty teeth ; twenty- 
four grinders, which teach us nothing ; and fixteen others, 
which all have their names, and difcover his age. 

‘ As mares have ufually no tufks, their teeth are only thirty 
fix. Thofe that have tufks are efteemed barren ; fit for fer= 
vice, but not for the ftud: for, being warmer than others, 
they feldom have any foals; except in a temperate country, 
and fome other feafon than the month of May; which how- 
ever is the time of getting them covered. 

‘ A colt is foaled without teeth. In a few days he puts out 
four, which are called Pincers, or Nippers. Soon after ap- 
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pear the four Separaters, next-to the Pincers, It is fometimes 
three or four months before the next, called Corner teeth, 
puth forth. Thefe twelve Colt’s teeth, in the front of the 
mouth, continue without alteration till the colt is two years, 
or two years and a half old: which makes it difficult, without 
great care, to avoid being impofed on, during that interval, if 
‘the feller finds it for his intereft to make the colt pafs for either 
younger or older than he really is. The only rule you have 


then to judge by, is his coat, and the hairs of his mane and - 


tail. A colt of one ‘year has a fupple rough coat, refembling 
that of a water-fpaniel, and the hair of his mane and tail feel 
like flax, and hang like a rope untwifted; whereas a colt of 
‘two years has a flat coat, and {trait hairs, like a grown horfe. 

* At about two years and a half old, fometimes fooner, 
fométimes later, according as he has been fed, ‘a ‘horfe begins 
‘to change his teeth, Soft-nourifhment, as grafs in particular, 
‘will forward, anda firm diet in the ftable will retard this 
change. The Pincers, which come the firft, are alfo the firft 
that fall; fo that at three years he ‘has four horfe’s and eight 
colt’s teeth, which are eafily known apart, the former being 
Jarger, flatter, and yellower than the other, and ftreaked from 
the end quite into the gums. Thefe four horfe Pincers. have 
in the middle of their extremities a black hole, very deep ; 
whereas thofe of the colt are round white. When-‘the horfe is 
coming four years old, he lofes his four Separaters, or middle 
teeth, and puts forth four others, which ‘follow the fame rule 
as the Pincers. He has now eight horfe’s teeth, and four 
colt’s. At five years old he fheds the four Corner, which are 
the laft colt’s teeth, and iscalled a horfe. During this year 
alfo his four Tutks (which are chiefly peculiar to ‘horfes) come 
behind the others, the lower ones often four months before the 
upper: but, whatever may be vulgarly thought, a horfe that 
has the two lower tufks, if he has not the upper, may be judged 
to be under five years old, unlefs the other teeth thew the:con- 
trary : for fome horfes, that live to be very old, never have any 
upper tufks at all. The two lower tufks are-one of. the molt 
certain rules that a horfe is coming five years old, notwithftand- 
ing his colt’s teeth may not be all gone. : 

‘ It often happens that your jockeys and breeders, to make 
their colts feem five years old when they are but four, pull out 
their laft colt’s teeth: but if all the colt’s teeth are gone, ,and 
no tufks appear, you may be certain this trick has been played. 
Another artifice they ufe is to beat the bars every day with:a 
wooden mallet, in the place where the tufks are to appear, in 
order to make them feem hard, as if the tufks were juft ready 
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‘ When a horfe is coming fix years old, the two lower Pine 
cers fill up, and, inftead of the holes abovementioned, thew 
only a black fpot. Between fix and feven, the two middle 
teeth fill up.in the fume manner, and between feven and 
eight, the corner teeth do the like; after which it is faid to 


‘be impoflible to know certainly the age of a horfe, he hav- 


ing no longer any mark in,his mouth- You can indeed only 
have recourfe to the tufks, and the fituation of the teeth, of 
which I fhall now fpeak. 

‘ For the tufks, you muft with your finger feel the infide 
of them, from the point quite to the gum. If the tufk be 
pointed, flat, and has two little channels within-fide, you may 
be certain the horfe is not old, and at the utmoft only coming 
ten. Between eleven and twelve the two channels are reduced 
to one, which after twelve is quite gone, and the tufks are as 
round within, as they are without. You have no, guide then 
but the fituation of the teeth. The longeft teeth are not al- 
ways a fign of the greateft age, but their hanging over and 
pufhing forward; as their mecting perpendicularly is a certain 
token of youth,’ 

¢ All horfes are. not marked in the fame manner,. but fome 
naturally and others artificially. The natural mark is called 
Begue; and fome ignorant perfons imagine fuch horfes are 


_marked all their lives, becaufe for many years they find a 


little hole, or a kind of void in the middle of the Separaters 
and Corner-Teeth : but when the tufks are ground round, as 


-well within as without, and the teeth point forwards, there 
is room to conjecture, in proportion as they advance from 


year.to year, what the horfe’s age may be, without regard- 
ing the. cavity above mentioned. 

The artificial manner is made ufe of by the Jews and Joc- 
keys, who mark their horfes, after the age of being known, 
to make them appear only fix or feven years old. . They do 
it in this manner: they throw down the horfe, to have him 
more at command, and with a fteel-graver, like what.is ufed 


-tor.ivory, hollow the middle teeth alittle, and the corner ones 


fomewhat more; then fill the holes with a little rofin,, pitch, 
fulphur, or fome grains of wheat, which they burn in with a 


-bit of hot wite, made in proportion tothe hole. ‘This opera- 


tion they repeat from time to time, till they give the hole a laft- 
ing black, in imitation of nature. But, in fpite of all they can 


_do, the hot iron makes a little yellowith circle round thefe 


holes, like what it would leave upon ivory. They have ano- 
ther trick therefore, to prevent deteétion; which is, to make . 
the horfe foam from time to time, after having rubbed his 


mouth, lips, and gums, with falt, and the crumb of bread 
dried 
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dried and powdered with falt.. This foam hides the circle made 
by the iron. 
" * Another thing they cannot do, is to counterfeit young tutks, 
it being out of their power to make thofe two crannies above- 
mentidned, which are given by nature. With files they make 
them fharper or flatter, but then ‘they take away the fhining 
hatural enamel : fo that ore may always know, by thefe tutks, 
horfes-that are paft feven, till they come to twelve or thirteen.’ 
The following are the injun@tions to -preferve and reftore a 
{table infeéted by the different maladies of horfes. 
© -Firft, when a ftable is {poiled by having had in it glandery 
horfes, you muft begin by unpaving it : then take away at leaft 
half a foot of earth, or fand, becaufe the urine that is foaked. 
in it may infect the air; and in the place of what you: took 
away, put frefh earth or fand. 
- © Ff the/wood of the rack, manger, pillars, and bars, is not 
very old; and the infeGion has not been of long ftanding, ‘it 
will be fufficient to fcrape them well, and wath them with hot 
water. When the whole is dry, take pot-ath, and diffolve it 
in boiling water, with which wath theth a fécond time. You 
may diffolve what quantity of it you pleafe, in proportion to 
the fize of the ftable; but the medium is, a pound of pot-ath 
to a common pail of water. When the whole has been weil 
fcoured with this lye, take olibanum, and the root of Bohe- 
mian angelica, of each alike; pound them coarfely together, 
and take three or four pots, or chafin-difhes, according to the 
magnitude of the ftable, and put in them lighted charcoal ; 
then thut up all the windows and all the doors, and put fome: 
of this compofition upon each fire, where it will fmoke very 
much. Get out of the ftable, and thut the door clofe after 
you, and thus leave the ftable clofe ftopped up for twenty-four 
hours, in which time it will be purified. When you. have. 
opened the doots ard windows long enough to let out the 
fmoke, and let in the frefh air, you may put in it any horfe 
with fafety. But if the diftemper be any thing lefs thanithe 
glanders, there is no occafion for ‘taking up the pavement, be- 
caufe the wath and the perfume will of themfelves be fufficient. 
If the wood of the rack or manger be old and rotten, you muft 
take them down and put up new, efpecially after the glane 
ders.’ 
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VII. Regifirum Roffenfe: or, a Colle&ion of antient Records, Char- 
ters, and Infiruments of divers Kinds, neceffary for illuftrating the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory and Antiquities of the Diocefe and Cathedrat 
Church of Rochefter. _Tranferibed from the Originals by John 
Thorpe, /ate of Rochefter, M.D. F.R.S. and publifoed by 
bis Son John Thorpe, £77. 4. M. F.S8.A. Together with 
the monumental Infcriptions in the feveral Churches and Chapels 
- within the Diocefes Fol. Pr. 2l. 2s. Longman. 


EVER was there fo dry, or fo uncommunicative a publi- 
cation as that before us. It does not contain even an 
introdution, to make the reader acquainted with the nature, 


authenticity, or the occafion of the papers that are laid before 


him ; fo that uninformed, and uninftruéted, he jumps into a 
wood of 1056 folio pages, and great muft be his patience if 
he does not make his way out of it by the fhorteft cut he can 
find. 

Prefixed to this compilation i is an account of the author by 
the editer, who, it feems, is his fon ; and here we find, that 
the compiler, Dr. Thorpe, was born ‘in 1681; that he was a 
praGifing phyfician in Rochefter for thirty-five years, that he 
married, had children, and died in 1750, Notwithftanding 
what we have premifed, this: compilation, though jejune, 
is not without its merits to an hiftorian, and an anti- 
quary- | 
. It-is introduced by feveral recapitulations of the. hiftory of 
the fee of Rochefter ; and an attentive critic may eafily per- 
ceive the great pains. that William the Conqueror was at in 
conciliating to himéelf the favour of the clergy. ‘The Saxon 
princes had been profufe in their gifts, fettlements, and privi- 
leges, which they gave to the fee of Rochefter ; and they are all 
here particularly reeited: but at the time of the Canqueift, fo 
great were the dilapidations that had been made upon it by 
Harold and the Danes, that it was reduced to a moft mifer- 
able ftate ; fo that when Siward, the laft Saxon bifhop died, 
he did not leave behind him above four beggarly canons, who 
were deftitute both of food and raiment. The Conqueror, who 


_ had yplaced in the. fee of Canterbury, Lanfranc, one of his 


Norman fubjeéts, filled that of Rocheiter with Gundulph, who 
was a Norman likewife. This Gundulph happened to be a 
man of fenfe and {pirit, well acquainted with the world; and 
being patronized and affifted by Lanfranc, he prevailed with 
the Conqueror to reftore to the fee of Rochefter the greateft 
part of’ its alienated poffeffions, fo that in a fhort time it re- 
covered part of its former fplendor. One of the moft early 

exer- 
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exercifes of Gundulph’s epifcopal authority,-after Henry I. had 
confirmed his father’s deed, was to order certain churches bes 
longing fo the fee, to whom he had reftored their temporali- 
ties, to fend, for the ufe of the monks of the church of Sta 
Andrew at Rochefter, what ‘he calls:an exennium, that is, an 
extraordinary. contribution of provifions. The .churches of 
Woldham, Frendfbury, Denintone, Southfleet, and Stokes, 
were, for example, to contribute annually fourteen porkers, 
or young hogs, (/rifimgas.) thirty geefe, (aucas) three hun+ 
dred hens, a thoufand lampreys, a thoufand eggs» four fal- 
mons, and fixty bundles of ftraw. We fhould:not have men- 
tioned thofe particulars, were it not that/from other: parts of 
the work, we are enabled to judge of their value in money in 
the year 1327. The modus, or converfionsswere as follows, 
viz. the porkers were valued at two fhillings a piece;‘ the! geefe 
at two-pence a piece, the hens at three+halfpence, all the four 
falmons were valued at ten fhillings, and a hundred lampreys 
at eight-pence, and four bundles of ftraw at one penny. Other 
gratuities of the fame kind were exa¢ted from other churches, 
the whole amounting, excepting the ftraw, which-varied in its 
price, to four pounds twelve fhillings and nine: pence.. 

Thé next remarkable paper we have in this colleétion, is, 
the laft will of Brithric and his wife AElfwitha. The original 
of this laft will is in Anglo-Saxon, but it is tranflatéd by the 
monks of Rochefter into Latin. Hete we f€¢, contrary to the 
received opinion, that the Anglo-Saxons had aétiially the uf@ 
of furnames ; thetition is made in this paper of Uulfffano cognomine 
Ucca, and Viulffio cognomine Blaca that is; Wulfstan furnamed 
Ucca, and Wulf, furnamied Blada, : am 

The fame laft will is likewife temarkable for the tithnefs of 
its donations.: The teftators beqtieathed to the king a golden 
bracelet, weighing eighty marks*of gold, and a hand-aze of 
the fame weight; befides other valuable prefents ; and the lady 
is ro lefs generous to the queen.’ “‘Pheir bequeathments to the 
church are equally valuable, and far exteed’what is pénerally 
fuppofed to conftitute the riches in bullion and gold'in the 
Saxon times, - Pe 

This colle&ion contains likewife a more ample ‘and; precifé 
account than we have feen elfewhere. of the famous trials at 
Pennenden between Odo bithop of Bayeux, and brother-in-law 
to the Conqueror, and the atchbithop. of Canterbury, which 
were gaitied by the latter. Wemuft not, however, ‘take leave 
of thofe early times, withoué mentioning, that William the 
Conqueror, when upon his death bed, left to the ‘church of 
St. Andrew at Rochefter a hundred pounds in money, his royal 

garments, and the ivory-hotn which hung at his Back; the 
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nfes of which are well known to antiquaries, and féveral other 
valuable prefents. 

The next matter of curiofity to be found in this collec- 
tion, is, the record. of fealty, performed by. the bishop of 
Rochefter to the Black Prince, fon to Edward Tlf. In this re- 
cord the ceremonies of the fealty are very particularly rehearfed, 
being performed on account-of half a knights fee in Middle- 
tone Glenduthe ; but though all the prince’s titles of duke of 
Cornwal and earl: of Chefter are mentioned, that of prince of 
Wales is omitted. 

In the monumental infcriptions, where we expected fome en- 
tertainment, very little is prefented. All of them are generally 
of the fame caft with the variation of names, The following 
infcription in the church of Southfleet is an exception, on ac- 
count of its uncommon beauty and elegance. 

* On the fouth fide is a large and beautiful monument, with 
the effigies of a man lying at fall length in armour, and this 
infcription. 

* ENIKHAION. 
* In obitum ornatiffimi viri Johannis Sedley, armigeri, 

Qui natus eft 4°°. die Junij, 1561. et eres 8° die Julij, 

Anno domini 1605. zxtatis fuze + 


Nunc deflenda mea valeant folatia vite, 
Cum fueras idem qui mihi frater eras. 
Nos una conjunxit amor, conjunxit in unum 
Una domus; reddunt triftia fata duos. 
At quos disjunxit, rurfus conjunget in unum, 
Quem tumulus cineres contegit ifte meos, 
Interea, fummi cum fis novus incola ¢eeli, 
Hoc nofltri in terris pignus amoris habe. 


Gullielmus Sedley, eques et barronettus, meerens pofuit.” 


We have only to obferve, that this infciiptien muft haye 
been ereéted after the year 1611, there being before that time 


no baronets, 


There is fome propriety in the following epitaph of a tar. 


* Here lyeth alfo the body of capt. Rovert Porten, ‘of this 
parifh, mariner, who departed this life the 1ft of April, 22> 
aged 72. 

« Tho’ blafting winds and Neptune’s waves have toft me 

too and fro, 

In fpight of boeth, by God’s decree, I harbour here below ; 

Where I do now at anchor ride, with many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I muft fet fail, our admiral Chrift to meet.’ 


The 
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The following charafter of the lady Elizabeth Marfham; 
wife to the learned Sir John Marfham, who are both buried 
in the church of Cookftone, is fimple and fignificant. * She 
was pious, charitable, meek, and beautiful ; the beft of wives, 
and the beft of mothers. She defpifed this ‘world becaufe the 
knew it, and expeéted a better.” 

The epitaph of Sir Walter Waller, who lies under a beartiful 
monument in Speldhucft church, has fomething in it very ori- 
ginal, if we confider the time of his death. 

‘ Ide prayfe thy valour, but Mars gins to frowne ; » 
He fears when Sols aloft that Mars muft downe : 
Ide prayfe thy fourme, bat Venus cryes amayne, 

Sir Water Waller will my Adon ftayne: 

Ide prayfe thy learning, but Minerva cryes 
Then Athen’s fame muft creepe when Waller’s flyes. 
Affift us England in our dolefull fong ; 

When fuch limbs fade thy flourifh lafts not long. 
Earth hath his earth, which doth his corps inroule. 
Angells fing requiems to his bleffed foule.’ 


The four firft lines of his wife’s epitaph are as follows: 


* All worthy eyes read this that heather come, 
Never-decaying vertue fills this tombe ; 

Never enough to be lamented here, 

As long as women-kind are worth-a teare,’ 


‘ The colleGtions of Baptift Tufton, parith clerke of Gil- 
fingham, 1621, upon view of the wyndowes and other monu- 
ments, as they then were in the faid church,’ may amufe 
antiquaries of a certain tafte, but it can only be through the 
eyes. This publication may be of great ufe to thofe who 
deal in pedigrees, and to any one who fhould undertake to 
give a new hiftory of the county: of Kent; and therefore, 
well deferves a place in a heraldical library, where it may be 
confulted gs a dictionary 

Towards the clofe of the work, the editor gives us a difler- 
tation upon the martyrdom'of St. Amphibolus ; but as it has 
been already printed in. the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1759, 
and the truth of the martyrdom being but flenderly fupported, 
we fhall here clofe our review of this voluminous, but barren 


work. 





VIL The French Lady. A Novel. Two Vols. same. Pr. 6:.. 
Lowndes. 

T HE author of this novel, having fent his imagination upon 

a fafhionable trip to France, in queft of a heroine,, it 

comes home replenifhed with all the incidents for a hiftory of 
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gallantry @ /a mode. A-convent, the fanétuary of every perfe- 
cuted fair, an elopement, a duel, an enlevement, and no doubt © 
a marriage, are the materials colle&ed in this excurfion, which 
are joined together with all the flimfy and wire-drawn dia+ 
logue, fo confpicuous in the novelifts of that nation. In or- 
der to render the texture of the work more clofe, the adven- 
tures of our beautiful demoifelle are interwoven, in the ufual 
manner, with thofe of another young lady, with whom fhe be- 
comes acquainted. But the author proves fo unlucky in the 
proportion or arrangement of his materials, that a large quan- 
tity of warp remains after the woof is entirely exhaufted ; in 
other words the epifode is continued beyond the conclufion of 
the principal ftory. As we may have already anticipated the 
reader’s imagination, by mentioning the principal incidents, 
we fhall not enter into any detail of the ftory, but only pro- 
duce a fpecimen of the narration, taken from that part of it, 
where Emily, the heroine, arrives at Paris, with young Mr. 
Mortimer, her hufband, and Mr. and Mrs. Nevill, in order to 
implore the marquis her father’s forgivenefs for the elopement 
the had made. 

‘ Their firft care on their arrival was, to enquire privately 
whether he was then in Paris. They found he was. The 
next, to determine in what manner to make the important 
(and, by the gentle Emily, dreaded) vifit. It required.all her 
adoring Harry’s tendernefs to fupport her fpirits, while con- 
certing meafures for the interview, Gladly would fhe have 
been excufed feeing her father till they had prepared him, aad, 
if poffible, infured her a kind reception. Yet fhe was fenfible 
her prefence could not well be difpenfed with. But how to 
acquire courage, how conquer her exceffive apprehenfions, was 
a point the abfolutely defpaired of. They were long doubtful 
whether to inform him of their arrival, or wait upon him at 
once without giving him any intimation of their defign. The 
furprize, the unexpected fight of a daughter fo lovely, they 
hoped, might contribute to foften his refentment. Was it 
poffible he thould fee at his feet, unmoved, an obje& fg 
juftly entitled to his fondeft affef&tion? After forming various 
plans, they at length fixed upon the latter; nor was there a 
moment to lofe, left he fhould hear of their being come, and 
confequently have an opportunity to avoid feeing them, if fo 
inclined, a thing they had but too much reafon to fear, His 
new, connexions were alone fufficient to confirm that apprehen- 
fion. His lady would but roo readily difcover how much it 
was her intereft to prevent the expected reconciliation. She 


had never omitted her utmoft endeavours for this Chriftian- 
like 
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like purpofe; and ’tis certain, but-for thefe pious caeaiDure, 
it would long before have been accomplithed. 4 

¢ A day was appointed, Mrs. Nevill was to accompany 
them, as her prefence, they juftly imagined, would greatly af-: 
fift their caufe. But when the hour, the moment, arrived,: 
poor Emily’s fpirits forfook her. In vain fhe endeavoured to. 
fhake off her fears. As fhe was ftepping into the carriage, 
fhe fell fenfelefs into the arms of her amiable hufband, who’ 
with infinite pleafure led her to it, endeavouring in the moft: 
foothing manner to difpel her apprehenfions. But all his foft 
eloquence proved ineffeGtual. ‘Three times did they thus at-: 
tempt to accomplifh their purpofe, and were.as oft difappointed 
by the unconquerable timidity of the gentle Emily. They now 
began to fear they muft change the plan, and»leave her out of 
it, as fhe had at firft propofed ; yet it was with fo much reluc- 
tance they could prevail on Mrs. Nevill to confent to it, that 
her trembling niece agreed once more to try if it was poffible 
to oblige her. 

‘ Harry was diftra&ted with her fufferings, and a thoufand 
times reproached himfelf for confenting to make the experi-: 
ment. ‘* Why,” cried he, with fervor prefling her fondly to 
his breaft, ** why did I content to give my Emily all this une 
eafinefs? Heaven is my witnefs, ‘tis not with any interefted: 
views | feek his favour. No, I am bleffed with the invaluable 
heart, the tender affe&tion, of his daughter; 1 afk no more, 
Did I not believe it would give my angel a fenfible pleafure to: 
receive her father’s fanétion to what fhe has done, to be once 
more reftored to his favour, by Heaven, not all his wealth, 
nor that of the whole earth, fhould tempt me to expofe her to 
ene moment’s pain.”—Had it not been for the perfuafions of 
his friends, ’tis certain, he would inftantly have returned with- 
out making any further trial ; but both Mr. Nevill and his lady 
faid fo much on the fubje&, that he was at latt prevailed 7 
to confent. 

‘ The carriage was once more ordered ; anid every weekly 
every endearing argument, ufed to prevent:another difappoint- 
ment. Her emotions were fill inconceivably great. As they 
approached the well-known door, her terror increafed fo much, 
that all her fears réturned; and, Harry again infifted they 
fhould give up their defign.—‘* No, | am better; I think I 
can: now fupport myfelf,” cried Emily, finding he was going 
to order the coach back: ‘‘ indulge me one moment ; let me 
try to recolle& my‘elf an inftant, and Iwill ‘atrend you, 
There,” continued fhe, fighing deeply, ‘* that figh has re- 
lieved me ; I am better; let us go on; I think I can now bear 
the dreadful fcene.” 
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* The carriage ftopped. —** Now, my love,” cried he, with 
looks of tender anxiety, ‘* a few moments, and all your fears. 
will be over. Take courage; why indulge thofe diftreffiing 
apprehenfions? am I not with you? are you not under the 
proteétion of your hufband? who then fhall dare to offer you 
any indignity ?” : 

* With trembling fteps and beating heart, the fuffered him 
to'lead, or rather carry, her into the houfe. A fervant, re- 
fpeétfully bowing, immediately conduéted them to the apart- 
ment where fat the marquis and his lady. Mrs. Nevill-en- ~ 
tered firft. Then followed Harry, leading his Emily, pale as 
death, fcarce breathing. She had but juft power to advance 
to where he ftood, ‘in the utmoft confternation, when, cafting 
herfelf at his feet, and clafping his knees, fhe cried, ** O fir! 
O my father! can you forgive your Emily—?” She could add 
no more ; her ftrength failed her. She raifed, with fupplie 
cating looks, her lovely eyes to his face, and fell lifelefs on 
the breaft of her fuffering Harry. 

‘ Mrs. Nevill, who expeéted nothing lefs, and who alone of 
all the company retained any degree of compofure, ran to their 
affiftance, and, raifing her from the floor, placed her on a 
fopha ; Harry at the fame time begging the would endeavour 
to reftore his dying angel, and uttering a thoufand tender paf- 
fionate expreffions, every moment prefling her with the utmoft 
fondnefs to his breaft. He paid not the leaft attention tu the 
aftonifhed marquis, or his no-lefs-aftonifhed though .infinitely 
mortified lady. He was not for fome time fenfible they were 
prefent, as their furprize had totally deprived them of motion. 
Had they offered to affift his beloved, they would at once have 
gained his attention; but as they did not, he feemed to have 
forgot there were any fuch perfons in the room. 

‘ The fight of a daughter, fo lovely too, in that lifelefs con- 
dition, at length rouzed her aftonifhed father.. He could not 
behold her without vifible emotions ; he no longer endeavoured 
to check them: he was now no lefs eager than her diftracted 
hufband to reftore the gentle Emily to life. Their united ef- 
forts at laft brought her to herfelf. She opened her eyes, and, 
feeing her father thus tenderly affiduous, again fized them 
with inexpreflible fweetnefs on his face. *T'was fome moments 
before fhe could exprefs that gratitude with which her heart 
was opprefied. At laft, “* Heaven, I thank thee,” cried the, 
taking his hand, which with the utmoft affe@iion fhe preffed 
to her lips, ** I adore thy goodne/s, for this bleffing ; I again 
fee my loved father; I fee him kind, I fee him with looks of 
pity. He will forgive and reftore to his affeétion his once-dear 
Emily.” . 

. He 
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¢ He raifed her, and, preffing her to his breaft with vifible 
fondnefs, ‘* This ig too much,” cried he, gazing on her, 
‘«* this is too much; my heart is not proof againft thy. gentle 
timidity. Be comforted, my love; and be affured, I no lon- 
ger remeniber_ my perhaps unjuft refentment. Yes, I do in- © 
deed forgive. I feel you are again infinitelydear to your fa- 
ther’s heart. Look up then, my Emily; and from this 
moment let all the mifery you have fuffered be. buried in.o 
vion.” He now turned to. his tranfported fon, and, taking 
his daughter’s hand, led her to him., ‘* Receive, Sir,” faid 
he, ** from the bands of her father, a tenderly-beloved child. 
I.am perfuaded, you are not only worthy of her, but extremely 
fenfible of her value. The affection, the unaffeéted fondnefs, 
you have juft difcovered, leaves me. no room to doubt it, and 
gives me infinite fatisfaftion. May you be happy! depend 
upon my utmoft endeavours to. promote your felicity. ’Tis all 
the return I can now make for what is paft,” 

«* Ah! do not diitrefs me by thofe reproaches,” cried Emily; 
I alone have been to blame. I fee my errors, I confefs them ; 
but never more fhall my adored father have caufe to chide his 
grateful daughter.” 

* The marquis now prefented them both to his lady, who 
politely embraced them: no great tendernefs indeed ; but ’twas - 
not her favour they were folicitous to obtain. He next paid 
his compliments to his friend Mrs. Nevill, for whom he had 
ever entertained the higheft efteem; and, finding Mr. Nevill 
was of the party, inftantly difpatched a fervant, defiring his 
company immediately. 

‘ The firft tranfports of their joy a little over, they entered 
into converfation with tolerable compofure, and, in obedience 
to the defire of the marquis, gave hima minute account of all 
thofe particulars with which he was yet unacquainted, No-. 
thing was'‘now. wanting to compleat their felicity. Harry be- 
came every hour more dear to the marquis. Even his lady, 
whofe felf-interefted hopes were by this event fo difconcerted, 
could not behold the elegant pair with indifference, 

‘ The news of this event was foon publifhed: every one 
came to congratulate them on the happy occafion ; nor did the 
marquis omit any thing that could ferve to teftify the fineerity 
of his joy. His houfe froni that day became a fcene of fefti- 
vity ; nothing thought of but amufements of various kinds. 
Balis and entertainments perpetually, at which the charming 
Harry and his Emily thone with unrivalled luftre.’ 
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IX. The Miftakes of the Heart > or, Memoirs of Lady Carolina 
» Pelham and Lady Viktoria Nevil. Jn a@ Series of Letters pub- 
lifoed by M. Treyflac de Vergy, Counfellor in the Parliaments of 
Paris and Bourdeaux.' Tree Vols. 8v0. Pr. 75, 6d. Murdoch, 


HE author of this novel appears to be fufficiently conver- 

fant in all the mazes of that part of the human 
conftitution which is the fubjeét of thefe memoirs, and 
to be himfelf endowed with no final] degree of fenfibility to 
the tender emotions of the heart. It mutt be acknowledged 
that in fome of his portraits, his imagination is not entirely 
chafte, and that he has dreffled the power of Love in all the 
allurements of the Graces. His vivacity, however, is agree- 
able, his fentiments are natural, and when we confider that 
the author is a foreigner, we cannot help being furprifed at 
the elegance of his compofition. The following letter will 
give our readers a general idea of this performance. 


* Lady Carotina PELHAM to Lady Victoria Nevit. 


‘ How came you, dear Vidtoria, not to be moft agreeably 
entertained with Sir John’s lively converfation, and prefer to 
him the modeft and plain Mr. Frofby? Have you neither 
vanity, nor felf-love ? Is not my Victoria afhamed to glory in 
a virtuous lover, when in oppofition to a courtier, fo highly 
celebrated for his tafte and brilliancy of wit ? You dare openly, 
to declare, that decency and morals are the only amiable and 
effential qualities in a man, when the whole world rife “in de- 
fence of gallantry, intrigue, and perfidy ! How lady Pref- 
ton, and lady Coquet will exclaim againft fuch a novelty ! 
How they will fneer, when I fhall whifper them that Sir John 
is not to be praifed for being young, handfome, rich, and 
the very pink of coxcombs!—I am at a lofs, Victoria, how to 
juftify fuch an extraordinary proceeding. What can I fay ?— 
Come—let me fee.—I could—No: it won’t do—This will do 
better—better ! How !—I’ll fo rack my brains—Have we no 
inftance of a petit-maitre left off for—for what ?—The cha- 
raier is fo old,—or fo new,—that there is hardly an expref- 
fion to—O! Tl find it out.—Yes, yes, I have it; for a mam 
ef fenfe. \s not this a pretty word, Victoria ?—-How frightful 
would be the found of it in a polite drum /—How exquifitely 
odious to a fafhionable lady !—Well, have we no fuch inftance 
to produce in your ladyfhip’s favour ?—Where fhall I look 
for it ?—At court ?—IJn the city ?—Where fhall I look for it, 
Vitoria ?——Had you really this particular way of thinking, 
Joving, and behaving,—how jealous I fhould be! The de- 

lightful 
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Jightful thing, to be fpoken of in the drawing-room, and at 
every rout, as a yet unfeen piece of nature !—to fix upon one’s 
felf every eye and every tongue !—-Oh ! let the manner be ever 
fo out of the way, it muft be above the expedtations of the 
proudeft heart.—Who could refift the temptation, when at- 
tended with fo much glory!—But—but—How many _ buts 
againft the thirfty foul panting after fame and diftingtion !— 
Had you wifdom, talents, and beauty, united to. the moft re- 
fined, enchanting degree-—Were you unrivalled for grace and 
wit—Could you with a word, or a fmile, force all men to 
your feet, and throw them into raptures—even then, Victoria, 
you fhould be the object of malice and difcontent+-Even then, 
you fhould be railed at by your moft fanguine admirers. 

« *Tis not in our borrowed exiftence to applaud virtues we 
are deprived of: far from being inclined to acknowledge a fu- 
periority, which humbles our pride, we. are. always.ready to 
reprefent it in an odious and defpicable light, Slander, Vic- 
toria, is a weapon trufted in our hands, by fafhion and plea. 
fure, to oppofe the bold fpirits that prefume to lead us into the 
folitary paths of honour and decency. The reafon of a few in- 
dividuals has been, is, and ever fhall be, drowned amidit the 
clamours of the multitude. The general cry being for the folly 
in fafhion, whoever difregards it, is treated as a common 
enemy, and dangerous innovator. 

‘ How happy is a private ftation in life !—How happy that 
' pofition in which we are free from the lafh of mode and cri- 
ticifm !—-What do | fay! Is there any happinefs where it is 
not felt? Is there any poignancy of tafte, when obftacles in- 
terfere not between paflions and the obje& we eagerly feek 
after ?—To be compelled to wander over bufhes and thorns, 
before we fhelter in the bewitching arbour of peace and vo- 
luptuoufnefs !—Killing thought, ViGoria!—Adieu! adieu t 
Continue to love Frofby—to laugh. at fafhion—and to believe 
me yours forever, CAROLINA.” © 





X. Letters to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillfborough, 
from Governor Bernard, General Gage, and the Honourable bis 
Majefty’s Council for the Province of Maflachufett’s-Bay, With 
an Appendix, containing divers Proceedings referred to in the faid 
Letterss 8v0. Pr. 3s. Almon. 


We apprehend, that moft, if not all, of thofe letters have 
been publifhed from the Botton original, in our common 
News-Papers ; and the public is hut too well acquainted of the 
difputes between governor Bernard, and the inhabitants of the 
pro- 
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province of Maffachufett’s-Bay. The firft of thofe letters is 
dated November 1, 1768, the third day after general Gage 
and his officers arrived at Bofton, to look to the quartering of 
the troops himfelf. Governor Bernard defired the Manufac- 
tory-houfe fhould be fitted up as barracks for the foldiers. 
This was violently oppofed in council, and carried in the ~af- 
firmative by fix to five. Weare, but too well acquainted with 
the difficulties he encountered in executing his propofal. 

The next letter is from governor Bernard to the earl of 
Hillfborough, dated Bofton, November 5, 176%. This letter 
relates chiefly to the commiffioners of the cuftoms who had 
been driven out of Bofton, The governor defired the advice 
of the council, whether they might return to town, and re- 
affume their funétions. ‘ This fays the governor, was very 
embarraffing: if they anfwered yea, they would be chargeable 
with advifing the return of the commiffioners ; if they faid no, 
they would contradié all their aflertions, that there was no 
occafion for troops to fupport the civil power. At laft, an 
opinion was given for the return; but, in the mean time, an 
addrefs was preparing for the general to remove the troops 
from Bofton, in which many of the counfellors were deeply 
concerned, but pretended that they did not therein aft as a 
council, but as private gentlemen. The addrefs was prefented, 
figned by fifteen of the council, though they knew that the 
matter did not reft with the general, who quartered the troops 
there, by his majefty’s command. What is ftill more abfurd, 
the very counfellors who had agreed to the return of the com- 
miffioners, iffued a writing under their hands the very next 
day, holding them forth to the people, ‘ as men whofe ava- 
rice having fmothered in their hearis every fentiment of huma- 
nity towards this province, has impelled them to opprefs it to 
the utmoft of their power.’ 

The third letter from governor Bernard to the earl is dated 
the r2th of the fame month, and relates the fame difpatches 
received by the governor from his lordfhip, for the fafety, it 
feems, of the commiffioners. ‘ But, fays the governor, though 
no exceptions were taken to particulars, the whole was ob- 
jeéted to ftrongly, for this reafon; that if they were to confent 
to this letter they fhould appear to approve of the cenfure your 


. lordfhip has paffed upon the town, which they would not ad- 


mit it had deferved.’ At laft the governor fent for the juftices 
and gave them their inftrutions in the council chamber. The 
next letter of the 14th contains fome propofals from the gover- 
nor for reforming the bench of juftices, which met with many 


_ difficulties, and perhaps never was there known a more daring 


fpirit of oppofition to the legiflature of Great Britain than pre- 
7 vailed 
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vailed at that time all over the province, * We have feen, 
fays the governor, juftices attending at Liberty-Tree; one to 
adminifter ‘an oath to the ftamp-mafter, when he was obliged 
to fwear that he would not execute his office; another to per 
form the funétion of toaft mafter; a third, but lately, to con- 
fult about fortifying the town ; others to make a proceffion of 
forty-five carriages and ninety-two perfons on the 14th of Au- 
guit laft.’ 

The governer in the fame letter laments that by the confti- 
tution of dis government, the king has no power over the com- 
miffions which are granted in his name and under his feal, 
‘ {ris true, fays he, the governor with the advice of. council, 
can fuperfede him; but if he a&s in a popular caufe, under 
which oppofition to government finds it eafy to thelter itéelf, 
the council, who are themfelves. the creatures of the people, 
will never join with the governor in cenfuring the everflowings 
of liberty.’ The governor then hints at fome meafures, which, 
if execiited might remove the inconveniency. 

‘The next letter, dated the 30th of November, contains 
fome private altercation between one Mr. Bowdoin, a leading 
man in the councij, and the governor ; but the latter cleared 
himfelf to the fatisfa&tion even of the majority of the council. 
The next letter, dated December the 5th, “relates to the peti- 
tions to the two houfes of parliament againft the American 
aQis' of revenue, drawn up at Boflon, arid*figned by one Mr. 
Danforth; in the name of a majority of the council: 

We are next prefented with the copy of a letter from gene- . 
ral Gage, which is conceived in terms by no means favour- 
able to the condu@ and loyalty of the Boftonians. 

Then follow letters from the council of the province of Maf= 
fachufett’s-Bay, in vindication of themfelves, and the province, 
againft the calumnies and mifreprefentations of his exceliency 
Francis Bernard, efq. governor of the faid province. It is 
not to be expeéted, that we are to enter as parties into this 
.difpute, which is before a higher tribunal. We cannot, how- 
ever, help obferving, that all the fa@ts advanced ‘by the go- 
vernor, are conceived in terms equally fimple and-precife'; but 
we cannot beftow the fame character upon the letters of the 
‘council. Speaking of one of the governor’s letters, which we 
have already mentioned, they proceed as follows. 

¢ There are feveral other things in this letter, worthy of 
remark, which we beg ieave here to mention. 

*« Itis a-great defeat, he fays, in this government, that the 
king has no power over the commiffions, which are granted in 
his name and under his feal.” 


-« But 
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‘ But if this be a defeét, there’s a fimilar defect in the go 
vernment of England, with regard to fimilar commiflions. But 
your lordfhip is fenfible; this is fo far from being a defe& with 
refpeé&t to fome commiffions; particularly thofe of the judges in 
England, that the king having no power over them, is efteemed 
‘the ftrongeft fecurity to the liberties and property of the fub- 
jet. ‘The removal of the pretended defe& here, would put all 
the judges, juftices and other civil officers under the power of 
a governor, whofe power already, if a good governor, is appre- 
hended to be fufficiently extenfive ; and if an arbitrary and op» 
preflive one, much too extenfive.’ 

This way of reafoning is as abfurd as it is falfe, for the king 
can remove any juftice of the peace out of the commiffion; and 
it is highly abfurd to draw any comparifon between the confti- 
tution of the mother-country, which is a fovereign independent 
ftate, and that of a petty dependent province. 
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XI. An Extin@ Peerage of England ; containing an Account of all 
thofe noble Families whofe Titles are extin@. From the earlieft 
Accounts to the prefint Time. 18mo. Pr. 3s. 6d. Almon, 


PT His publication is colleéted from Dugdale and other hes 


raldical writers ; but had the editor confulted Segar’s Ti- 
tles of Honqur, he might have made it far more complete 
and ufeful. We have a fpecimen of his manner in the Fa- 
mily of 
ALBEMARLE, 

* Odo,. nearly allied to William the Norman, was by him 
conftituted earl of Albemarle, but engaging in fome pradtices 
again{t his fucceffor, William Rufus, was imprifoned, the time 
of his death not mentioned; he was fucceeded in the honour 
by his fon. 

‘Stephen was engaged in two feveral rebellions againft Hen. 
I. in favour of his elder brother Robert duke of ‘Normandy, 
but without fuccefs, nor does it appear what became of him; 
he was fucceeded by 

‘ William his fon, who fignalized himfelf at the famous 
battle of Northallerton, 1138, and for his bravery advanced to 
the earldom of Yorkfhire; he died 1179, 25 Hen. H. and 
does not appear to have had any fucceflor of the male line. 

‘ William de Mandeville, earl of Effex, married Hawife, 
daughter and heir of the above William, and with her had all 
the inheritance and earldom of Albemarle, and was one of the 
jufticiary on Richard the Firft’s expedition to the =~ Land ; he 


died at Roan, 2 Ric, I. having no iffue. 
‘ Wil- 
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© William de Fortibus, by his marriage with Hawife, on the 
death of William de Mandeville, in her right became poffefied 
of the earldom ; he died 6 Ric. I. leaving iffue, William, ~but 
it feems this earldom was fo vefted in Hawife, that the. mars 
rying with Baldwin de Betane, he had>poffeffion of ‘the earl- 
dom, as annexed to the eftates of his wife during his life ; he 

died 14 John, 1212, and the honour defcended to, 

‘ William de Fortibus, only fon and heir of William and 
Hawife, who, after the purfuit of various political meafures, 
not much to his honour, went in pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, 25 Hen. III. and died in his journey, | 
_ € William de Fortibus his only fon and heir fucceeded him, 
and died at Amiens, 1260. | 

‘He had iffue three fons and two daughters, who all died 
iffuelefs; Avelyne the youngeft daughter furvived the others, 
and was. her father’s heir. She married Edmund, fecond fon 
of Hen. III. but dying iffuelefs, in default of heirs, this earl- 
dom, with the honour of Holdernefs, were feifed into the king’s 
hands. 

‘ Thomas of Woodftock, feventh fon of Ed. IIL. was 9 Ric, 
II. fummoned to parliament. Duke of Albemarle he was 8 
Ric. z. on fome offence given to the king, or his favourites, 
trepaned into France, and there bafely murthered ; he left fe- 
veral children, but none fucceeded to the honour. 

- € Edward, fon of Edmund duke of York, fifth fon of ‘Ed: 
III. appears next to have had the title; but he having been 
inftrumental in the faid murther, on the depofing of Ric. ‘II. 
Edward was, « Hen. IV. deprived of the honour, and-was fain ; 
3 Hen. V. at the battle of Agincourt. |; 

‘ Thomas Plantagenet, 13 Hen. IV. inherited the title: he 
was flain g Hen. V. and left no iffue. 

‘ Richard Beauchamp, 6 Hen. VI. made-earl’of Albemarle, 
and died 17th of that reign, from which time the dukedem 
lay dormant, until 12 Car. II. 1660; and farther of the earl- 
dom fee under the title of Warwick. 

‘ George Monk, of an ancient family in the county of De- 
von, and of lineal defcent from the laft mentioned earl of Al- 
bemarle, was for his important fervice in. bringing about the 
Reftoration, created, 12 Car. II. duke of Albemarle, earl of 
Torrington, and baron Monk of Potherige, Beauchamp, and 
Teyes. 

‘ ‘He firft appeared in command of fome forces in Chethire, 
on the part of king Charles the Firft,. was taken, prifoner and 
committed to the Tower, whence, on the entire ruin of the 
king’s affairs, he was releafed by Cromwell, and made com- 
mander in ‘chief of the ~commonwealth’s army in Scotland ; 

whence, 
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whence, on the death of Oliver, and fuccefiton of Richard 
Cromwell, he marched the army up London, and in a fhoré 
time after brought about the Reftoration, and died 4 Jan. 
1669. 

* By Ann his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Clarges, he had 
iffue Chriftopher, his only fon and fuccefflor, who ‘itherited 
various additional honours from the crown, and in 1686, in 
the quality of viceroy of Jamaica, died at that ifland withont 
iffue; the earldom revived in the family of , Keppel, by “ 
tent 10 Feb. 1696, in which it now remains,” 

The account given by Segar of the Albemarle family, men- 
tions the above Odo de Campaigne, earl of Albemarle, 9 W. 
II. (1096.) Segar likewife mentions defignations with moré 
precifion than this editor. ‘Though William earl of Albemarle, 
for inftance, who. was likewife earl of Yorkthire, is by him 
called William le Gras of the houfe of Champagne ; and he 
informs us, that William de Mandevil, earl of Effex, was created 
earl of Albemarle, 26Hen. II, 1180. As Segar is the dice: 
tator of Englifh genealogy, we cannot expe& to fee any exe 
tin& peerage of England complete, without making his trea- 
tife, which was printed in 1720, the ground-work. 


, 





XH. Rhetoric; or a View of its Principal Tropes and Figures; ia 
their Origin and Powers: with a Varitty of Rules to efape Er 
rors and Blemilbes, and attain Propriety and Elegance in Compofi- 

tion, By Thomas Gibbons, D, D. 800. Pr. 6s, Bucklands 


Tats publication is a ftrong confirmation of what the poet 
fays, 
‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 


This author has juft learning enough to murder fome of the 
fineft paflages of antiquity in his tranflations, and to make Ci- 
cero and Quintilian appear as miferable authors as himéelf. . 

He begins with confidering the general nature of tropes, in 
which we have the following notable paffage, Quintilian Will 
not admit that ‘ hoary hairs fhould be ftill ftiled the fhow of 
the head, or that Jupiter fhould be faid to foam the wintry 
Alps with a white fnow.? The author in a note quotes Quine 
tilian’s words, ‘ Sunt & dure, id eft, a longinqua fimilitudine 
du&tz ; ut capiris nives, & Jupiter hybernas cananive confpicuit 
Alpes.’ It happens very unfortunately that in the above paf- 
fages the tranflation is mot juft and the quotation is not fair. 
Quintilian attacks a droll kind of a genius, who fays that, 


Jupiter 
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Fupiter bybernas cana nive confpuit Alpes, iS 


In this there is fome humour, aiid it did not efcape thé ob. 
fervation of Horace himfelf; but what can we make’ of* the 
paflage as reprefented by this author? That we may not, 
however, feem to condemn him unheard, let him fpeak for 
himfelf in the beginning of his fecond chapter. 

¢ An Ecphonefis is ‘a figure, that by an éxclariatior fhews 
fome ftrong and vehement paffion. It is expteffed by fuch in-. 
terjeftions, as, O! Ob! Ab! Alas! and the ba which may 
be called the figns of this figure. 

‘ Inftances of. this figure might be given | in great variety: t 
the following may fuffice. Eve, being made acquainted that 
fhe muft leave paradife, fays, 


© O unexpetted ftroke! worfe than that of death, 


‘ In like manher Penélope, in Ovid’s Epiftles, fays to her 
hufband Ulyiffes ; 


‘ O had th’ adult’rer, when he fought the shore, . 
Sunk in th’ ocean, and been feen no more ! ’ 


¢ Cicero furnifhes us with an example of this figure, when 
he concludes the narrative he had given of the punifhment ofja 
Roman citizen: * O delightful name of liberty! O glorious 
privilege of Rome! O thou Portian, and ye Sempronian lawg! 
O thou tribunitial power, fo ardently defired by the Roman 
people, and at laft reftored to them.’ 

‘ We have a very lively inftance of this figure i in the: ‘Qedigus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles; where that unfortunate prince, over 
whelmed with his calamities, is introduced as faying, : 


‘ Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Alas! Alas! I am undone: 
Where am I, miferable wretch ? 
Where is my voice fcatter’d that now fails me? 
O Fortune, whither art thou fled? 
O this cloud of night, 
Deteftable, 'oppreffive, 
Horrible, hopelefs, and malignant { 
Wo is me, and wo is me again.” 


; 


a | 


We believe we-need only appeal to the above quotation to 
vindicate the character we have given of this work.. 4 
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XIII. Remarks on fome Paragraphs in the Fourth Volume -of Dr: 
Blackftone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, relating to 
the Diffinters. By John Prieftley, LL.D, F.R. 8. 80. Pr. 

Johnfon ana Payne. ' 


D® Prieftley has, upon.cooler thoughts, made ah apology 
for the many afperities, and fome miftakes contained in 
this performance. This ought to mitigate the cenfure due to 
a publication fraught with miftated: authorities, and inflam- 
matory doétrines; but though we can pardon the imperti- 
-nence of this writer: towards Dr. Blackftone, fome of his’ te 
-nets deferve animadverfion, efpecially fuch of them as do 
not fall within the difpute between. him and his aiegoem, 
which is merely political. 

‘ I cannot, fays Dr. Prieftly, help coutidetting the eftablith- 
ed church of England, the eftablifhed church of Scotland, 
‘and every other eftablifhed church in the world, to be idolatrous 
alfo, in which fupreme worfhip is paid to any other than the 
one God .and father of all, even theGod and father of chr Lord 
Fefus Chrift.. Let it be obferved, however, that I am far from 
confidering thofe perfons as guilty of the fm of idolatry, who 
really think that the Athanafian dodrine of the Trinity is con- 
fiftent with the belief of the divine unity; that I ‘am ftill fat. 
ther from thinking, that Bbecaufe all Chriftian eftablifhments 
apree in this great error, that they are therefore equal im all 
other refpects ; and fartheft of all.am I from thinking, that 
involuntary errors, of any kind, Will be imputed to any fet of 
men whatever, and that the favour of Almighty God will be 
detiied even to Papifts, Mahometans, or Heathens, as’ fuch. 
May I relinquifh every thing moft dear to me, rather than 
give up this great foundation of univerfal charity.’ 

It would, perhaps, be pretty. difficult. for the author to re- 
concile this note to the doétrine of the Trinity, as maintained 
in all Chriftian churches againft the Arians and Deifts, and 
equally difficult to reconcile it to common fenfe. 

Dr. Prieftley fays, in another note, that ‘ James I. however, 
was fo zealous a prefbyterian, originally, that he ufed to call 
the Englifh liturgy, am ill faid mafs; and had no opinion of bi- © 
fhops till he found how convenient they were to his fyftem of 
arbitrary power. 

‘I am at a lofs to know what this writer means by faying, 
p- 429.. * On. the acceflion of king James I. no new ‘de- 
gree of royal power was added to,*or exercifed by him.” Ra- 
pin fays, ‘ It is certain that James’s chief care after his ac- 

““ceffion; was to maintain the prerogative royal in its utmoft 
extents 
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extent, nay to carry it higher than any of his predeceffors- 
He mutt, at the time I am now. fpeaking of, have conevived 
a larger notion, than had been hitherto ed, of the power 
of an Englith king; fince when: he came to Newark, he or- 
dered a cutepurfe to be hanged, by his fole warrant, and 
without trial,. It cannot be denied, that this was beyond the 
tawful power of of a king of England, and contrary to the 
privileges of the Englith nation.” Perhaps Dr. Blackftone 
tnay not have read Rapin, or may think him an hiftorian of 
no credit.’ ; 

Thefe are dogmatical tenets, frivelous in fubftance, and 
falfe in fa. Wevwill venture to fay, and appeal for the 
truth to any writer of ‘credit, that James I. even befote he 
came to England, never was a prefbyterian, that he never in- 
¢lined to that fect, and that the whole drift of his reign was 
to re-eftablith epifeopacy, which, during his minority, had 
received feveral dangerous wounds from the great nobility, 
who’had engroffed the church-lands. | 

With regard to that primce’s ordering a cut-purfe to be 
hanged by his own warrant without trial, it was a perfonal, 
and, indeed, indefenfibie act ‘of power; but it was committed 
before his coronation, and was unconnected with thofe prero- 
gatives which he afterwards claimed by law. Obnoxious, 
however, as this precedent is, it may ‘be paralleled by many in- 
ftances of the like nature in the reigns of his Englifh~prede- 
eeffors, without their being accufed of violating the privileges 
of the Englith nation. James had but a few days left his na- 
tive country, where fuch fummary proceedings were cominon. 

It happens unfortunately, that King William before he came 
to the grown of England was thought to be of the Prefbyte- 
rian religion ; but it is very certain, that after he mounted the 
throne, he was as great a friend as James I. was to epifco- 
pacy, and would even have continued it with the Scots; had 
not their prelates been mad enough to refufe fubmiffion to his 
authority. Nes 

Without difputing the fa& of the cut-purfe having been in- 
formally hanged by James I. let us compare that atrocious ac- 
tion, with the maffacre of Glenco, in which a whole tribe of 
innocent fubje&ts were murdered in one night, by the mandate 
of that very prince who came to refcue the laws and liberties 
of the three kingdoms. 

With regard to Rapin, we fhall ‘not pretend to anfwer for 
_ Dr. Blackftone’s opinion; but our own is, that he is an author 
of very little credit, becaufe he was too ignorant of all lan- 
guages but the French, and too uninformed to write a hiftory 
of England. 
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XIV.4 Reply to Dr. Prieftley’s Remarks on the Fourth Volume of . 


the. Commentaries on the Laws of England. By the Author of 
the Commentaries. Sve. Pr..6d. Bathurit. 


rp Hs reply is penned in terms fo moderate and gentle, that 
“+ “it drew from Dr, Prieftly the apology mentioned in the laft 
article, which was, however, an apology for the manner rather ~ 
thap the matter contained in his inveétive againft the church of 
England and the perfon of his antagonift. He clears himfelf un+ 
an{werably from the charges of intolerancy brought againft him, 
and at the fame time, with a candour uncommon among mo« 
dern authors, he acknowledges that a capital paflage com- 
plained of by Dr. Prieftly, is fomewhat incorrect and confufed, 

‘ and might, fays he, lead a willing critic to conclude, that a 
general reflection was’ intended on the fpirit, the doétrines, 
and the practice of the body of our modern diffenters. A re- 
fleGtion which I totally difapprove: being perfuaded, that by 
far the greater part of thofe, who have now the misfortune to 
differ from ts in their notions of ecclefiaftical government and 
public worfhip, have notwithftanding a proper and decent re- 
pect for the church eftablifhed by law; deteft all outrageous 
attacks on its minifters, liturgy, and doétrines ; and are zea- 
lous in fupporting thofe two great objeé&ts of every good citi- 
zen’s care, and which are not fo incompatible as fome perfons 
feem to imagine, with the civil liberties and the peace of their 
country. And fo far am I from wifhing to perpetuate or widen 
our unhappy differences, that I fhall make it my care, in every 
fubfequent edition of this volume, fo to rectify the claufe in 
gueftion, as to render it more expreffive of that meaning which 
1 here avow ; and which, if read with a due degree of candour, 
might before have been eafily difcerned.’ 

Dr. Blackftone, notwithftanding the above ingenuous de- 
claration, thinks, that nonconformity is ftill a crime by the 
laws of England, and has heavy penalties annexed to it. To 
prove this he obferves, that the a& of toleration ftill keeps the 
old laws in force againft all papifts, oppugners of the Trinity, 
and perfons of no religion at all ; and that the reviling the ordi- 
nances of the church is a crime of a much grofler nature than © 
mere nonconformity. In fhort we think that the moft rational 
though rigid diffenter muft, with Dr. Blackftone, be of opinion 
that the treating an eftablifhed religion with epen indecency 
deferves punifhment. 

We could have wifhed that Dr. Blackftone, contemptible as 
his antagonifi’s obfervations are, had not touched on the union 
of England with Scotland ; and that he had not endeavoured to 
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fortify his opinion with fuch fall futhorities as’ bithop 
“Burnet and two fpeeches made or fappofed to be. made by 
the late duke of Argyle, and the earl Cowper, in the houfe 
of peers, when they were.in the vinegar of their wrath againtt 
the court. The a& of union has not, take it all in all,: per- 
haps a precedent in hiftory; and the dodirine laid down by 
Burnet, and feemingly admitted by Dr. Black{tone, that * where 
a fupreme legiflature is once acknowledged nothing can be un- 
alterable,’ will, we apprehend, be confidered by fome Scotci- 
men as a mere piece of fophiftry. Had all the articles of the 
union, or had none of them, been alterable by a Britifh parlia- 
ment, a fupreme legiflature was certainly fuppofeable; but 
exceptio firmat regulam. It is well known, that John the preat 
duke of Argyle, brother to the laft, was of that opinion; and 
we are furprized that Dr. Blackftone did not obferve that pacta 
conventa could not be broken. The neareft parallel. that we 
believe hiftory mentions to the cafe of England and Scotland is 
that of Poland and Lithuania; but we believe that-neither the 
Poles nor the Lithuanians ever fuppofed that the contract made 
with the houfe of Jagellon was controulable by any fovereciga 
power. 

Upon the whole we think that Dr. Blackftone has acquitted 
himfelf in this controverfy greatly to the honour of om mode- 


Fation as well as learning. 
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XV. Modern Letters in French aad.Englith. Divided into Two 
Parts. Part I. contains Fifty Letters, with their Anfwers, on 
a Variety of familiar Subjes, equally entertaining and infirudive. 
Part Il, includes fome Obfervations on commercial Stile, with 
Models of Letters, Bills, Sc. relative to the mercantile Bfine/s. 
To which are annexed, Accurate DireBions with Regard to the 
proper Form of «writing to Superiors, Equals, and Inferiors. By 
_ Mr, Porny, French Mafter at Eton-College, 8vo. Pr. 45. 
Nourée. ee 


Wwe are informed by the author, in an advertifement, that 
his inducement for printing thefe letters was merély to 
facilitate, to his fcholars, the attainment of the epiftolary ftyle, 
whilft they are improving themfelves in the French language. 
In order to render fuch a colleftion the more agreeable and 
ufeful, he thought proper to mix with familiar letters fome 
that are amufing and inftructive. The following is the author’s 

Preliminary Difcourfe of Letters in general, 
‘ Ido not think it neceflary to prefcribe here rules for ac- 


quis an epiftolary ftile; we have already many books that 
U 3 ahound 
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abound with inf encerning: the method of writings 
notwithflanding we have made - no improvements therein : the 
fmall advantage derived from them, is an inconteitable proof, 
that inftead of enabling us to compofe a letter with propriety, 
they tend only to perplex and embarrafs us. 

¢ The moit certain rule is, to write as we fpeak. Think 
and fpeak properly, and you will confequently write well. 
Nature, it is faid, forms poets, and art produces orators. If 
nature does not contribute to make us good writers, by en- 
dowing us with a happy difpofitions, we fhall find it extremely 
difficult to attain the epiftolary ftile. 

* When we are not born with this precious talent, we 
fhould read much, and tranfcribe well-written letters, of the 
beft repute ; by thefe means we fhall be able to acquire by de- 
grees an epiftolary ftile, and both art and ftudy will unite in 
fupplying the defeéts of nature. 

‘ In my opinion, there are only three obfervations to be 
mace in letters—1. To be careful that we are not too affuming 
in our addrefles to fuperiors—z. Not tobe too abject, in writing 
to inferiors.—3. Te maintain an equal rank when we write to 
thofe on a level with us. Afterwards, having reflected for a 
fhort fpace on the fubje& of our letter, we fhould immediately 
proceed to the contents of it, beginning, without ufing tedious 
circumlocutions, and imagine ourfclves {peaking to the perfon 
we are writing to. 

* Avoid all affe€tation in your letters. Let every thing flow 
from the fource. Write as you would fpeak, that is, without 
art or ftudy, and without aiming to difplay your wit, Be not 
proud of making a fhew of your fine thoughts in the epiftolary 
itile ; referve fuch for public orations, and a fublime file. © 

* Were a foreigner to write from the utmoft limits of the 
earth, we flould be capable of judging from his letters, whe- 
ther he was pofleffed of genius, fcience, and politenefS; tf we 
perceived they were embellifhed with an eafy, fimple, and na- 
tural turn, and at the fame time, with that exaétnef$ and de- 
licacy of expreffion, which diffufe throughout the whole thofe 
graces that are the pure effe& of nature. ‘If, on the contrary; 
his thoughts are confufed, his phrafes unnatural, and divefted 
of that charming fimplicity, which is the charaéeriftic of the 
epiftolary ftile, we may venture to pronounce him a*perfon of 
a mean underftanding and injudicious: tafte. 

© The beft writers never {cruple to make a foul copy, when 
they write letters of confequence ; purfue. the fame method. 
Perufe over and over again your letters, Be not weary of cor- 
refiing, and expunging what you may obferve defective, be- 
fore you tranfcribe them fair. By attending to  thefe little 
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precautions, you will-be infenfibly ¢ 46 write with md 
gance. As to the formalities, whidl are -to be obferved to-- 
wards perions of different conditions, they fhall be menaeetees 
difcufied in the Appendix.’ 

To each létter in this colleftion an antes | is fubjoined ; and: 
fore {pecimens are alfo given of the mercantile f{tjle.” 

lf a proficiency in any fpecies of literary compofition is to 
he attained by exampie, it is certain in that of the epiftolary, 
{tile : and as it is of the moft univerfal ufe in life, and gene- 
‘rally begun at a period before the mind has been formed to 
refileGion, affiftances of his kind are undoubtedly ufeful; efpe- 
cially when they contribute to the improvement in a language: 
and for thefe reafons, we think, Mr. Porny’s letters may be 
of advantage to young fcholars, who are ftudying the French, 
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XVI. A new DiGionary in French and Englith :. containing all the 
French Words now in Ufe, with their different Acceptations pro< 
perly explained in Englith, according to the genuine Spirit of 
both Languages. By Henry Fox. i2mo. Pr. 3s. Nourle, 


Wt cannot give our readers a better idea of this work, 
than by referring them to the author’s advertifement, 
which is as follows. 

: © Phe idea of compiling the following work firft occurred to 
me, from converfing with feveral Englifh gentlemen 6f rank 
and fortune, who had been taught the French language at 
home, and had {pared no pains or expence to attain this polite 
and ufeful accomplifhment: yet how great was my furprife, 
when I met them in feveral parts of Europe, to find that. they 
were every where diftinguifhed to be Britons; not merely by 
their pronunciation, but by the peculiar phrafes they made ufe 
of, and the fingular conftruGions of their fentences in {peaking 
this polire language! Curiofity firft induced: me to trace the 
origin of this defe&t; and having found it, an ardent defire to 
ferve my countrymen animated me to apply the remedy. 

¢ The defeat hinted at, arifes from the common method of 
teaching the French language in England, by the Dictionaries 
and Grammars that prejudice and habit have exalted into 
vogue: fome.of thefe were compiled at the beginning of the 
prefent century; fince which period, both the French.-and 
Englith languages have undergone great variations, and have 
been confiderably improved ; regardle(s of the perfpicuity and 
corre€tnefs which new compofitions, in either language, muit 
yequire, the more modern productions feem to be copies after 
U4 ori- 
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originals, in which’ s are obftinately preferved, and 
the real merits of the ancient pieces are left out, to make room 
for new conceits. A variety of inftances might be produced tg 
fupport this charge ; but the fear of injuring private property, 
thefe works being difperfed, not only in the bookfellers fhops, 
but, in fhort, throughout the kingdom, deters me from fe- 
letting their glaring imperfe€tion: leaving it, therefore, to 
every learner to determine for himfelf, in a fair comparifon, J 
fhall only obferve, it will be found, on examination, that in 
every Dictionary of the French and Englith languages now ex~ 
tant, the definition of French words, and their various accep- 
tations, are often tortured from their true fenfe, to fuit the 
idiomh and phrafeology of the Englifh language. From hence 
it arifes, that our young gentlemen, when they are on their 
travels, meet with many fenfible mortifications; for imagining 
that they underftand the French language, from being able to 
converfe frequ ently, they were aftonifhcd to find their conver- 
fation become occafionally the fubje& of pleafantry and ridicule. 
Yet nothing is more natural, if it be confidered, that they ‘talk 
and write Englifb French, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
inftead of gerruine French. ‘To. prevent this, is the defign of 
the prefent work, in which the greateft care has been taken 
to collate the various fignifications of every word now in uv in 
the French language, from the beft writers in France, down to 
the very laft publication on the fubjeét, before this work went 
to ae prefs. 

‘The natural, accuftomary, and polite fenfe is given ta 
every French word, and its fimilar fignification is carefully fe- 
JeGed from the moft approved Englifh writers; but the accep- 
tation of the French word is not ftrained, to conform it to an 
Erglifh meaning it will not bear; neither is the Engl:th for- 
cibly ingrafted on the French ftock. Thus I have endeavoured 
to remedy an error which has often excited laughter in conver- 
fation, rendered epiftolary correfpondence unintelligible, and 
disfigured tranflation; how far I have fucceeded mutt be left 
to the determination of the public, to whofe judgment I fub, 


git the work,’ 





XVII. 4 Vindication of the Athanafian Creed, in refpe@ to the 
explicit Explanation of the Three Difitn@ Perfons in the Godhead; 
end of the Incarnation of our Lord Jefus Chrift. By Francis 
Lloyd, A. I. Reor of Totter{cliffe, Kent. 800. Pr. is 
Bladon. 

HIS author calls the Athanafian creed ‘ a treafure of in- 
eftimable value, worthy of being tranfmitted down to the 

Jateft pofterity, as a ftandard of found do@rine, in pots 
which 
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which cannot be difpenfed with.’ es‘fiot propofe, he 
fays, to offer a general vindication of the whole; but only of 
that part of it, which refpeéts the manner in which the chief 
articles of it are explained. With this view he mentions fome 
of the principal herefies, which appeared in the early ages of 
the church, and from thence endeavours to evince ‘ the ne- 
ceffity and expediency of guarding thofe effential points of faith, 
which they refpectively attacked, by jound and fcripture expla- 
nations.’ He thinks, that the compilers of this famous creed, 

when confidered in this light, muft appear to every ferious, 
candid, and impartial chriftian, highly deferving of honour, 
deference, and refpeét; and that the want of confidering them 
in this view has betrayed many to think unfavourably of them 
and their produétion. 

In 2 poftfcript to this tra&, the author makes the following 
remarks on that paragraph of archbifhop Tillotfon’s letter to 
bifhop Burnet, in which his grace exprefles his difapprobation 
of the Athanafian creed : 

‘ ft is pretty well known, that judge Burnet, who pub- 
lifhed this letter, was no great friend to this creed ; and it is 
very certain, that the archbifhop’s fentiments exaétly corre- 
fponded with the effential points contained in it. 

‘ His fermon upon the unity of the Divine Nature, and the 
Bleffed Trinity, &c. which was publifhed by himfelf, clearly 
fhews his firm belief of this do&trine. And his fermon upon 
the incarnation of Chrift ftrongly expreffes the Union of the two 
natures in One perfon. -In the firft volume of his fermons, 
folio edition, page 433, he.delivers himfelf thus—* In this ex- 
preffion, ‘* the word was made flefh,” “ is likewife implied 
the union of the d‘winity with Human Nature in One Perfon, And 
this the text expreffeth in fuch words as feem to fignify a moft | 
perfeg—and intimate and vital unjon of the divine and human 
natures of Chrift in One Perfon. ‘© The Word was made or be- 
came flefh :” ** Which, what elfe can it fignify but one of 
thefe two things? either that the eternal Word, and only be- 

gotten Son of God, was changed into, a. man, which is not 
' only impoffible to be, but impious to imagine; or elfe, that the 
Son of God did oXfanie our nature and became man, by his 
divinity being united to human nature, as the foul is vitally 
unjted to the body, without either: being changed into it 
—or confounded with it—or fwallowed up by it, &c.” The 
explanation of the dtbanafan Creed. is not more exprefs and 
explicit than this. His fentiments upon the Trinjty are’ nearly 
as exprefiive, 

‘ Now thefe effential points granted and acknowledged, be- 
jpg the main fum and fubftance of this famous Créed—ewhat 
“could 
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could induce the archbifhop to make fuch a ftrange, impru- 
dent, and inconfiftent declaration, as mentioned in the letter 
under confideration? The objeQion of the oppofers of this 
creed is commonly founded upon the difbelief of the doftrines, 
which are explained in it: but a fincere believer can have no 
odje&ion or fcruple of this fort—and confequently cannot with 
any propriety entertain a wifh for the abolifhing of it. - 

_ * Either, therefore, the letter quoted by the bifhop’s fon 
muft be fpurious—or he has not given us the eole of it—and 
fairly informed us upon what account the with was exprefied. 
The mildnefs of the archbifhop’s nature might poffibly difpofe 
him to difrelifh the damnatory claufes, when taken in a rigid 
fenfe, and applied to every word and /entence in it: but this, 
as already fhewn, could not be the intention of the compilers 
—and therefore ought not to be a matter of offence to any 
fenfible and candid man. . / 

* Be this, however, as it may, the Arians and Socinians 
can acquire no real advantage to themfelves, upon the fuppo- 
fition, that he did thus attualiy lay himfelf open; as he be- 
lieved doétrines which they virulently oppofe—and as his au- 
thority, though very confiderable, is not infallible: his fermon: 
upon the Eternity of Hell-Torments is treated in too unguarded 
a manner, and has a tendency to weaken one of the important 
fanétions of Chriftianity. But as his praétical difcourfes have 
done infinite fervice to religion and morality—and his contro- 
verfial writings have undermined fome of the ftrong bulwarks 
of popery, and laid them level with the ground, never to 
emerge or to recover their former grandeur ; it fhall only be 
obferved of this great man, what the poet obferves of tlie fhin- 
ing ornament of Greece— 


—Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus— 


¢ That we fhould grant the fame indulgence, which’ the ge- 
rous critick did, viz. 


Verum opere in longo fas eft obrepere Somnum,? 


As the fentiments of archbifhop Tillotfon, concerning the 
Athanafian Creed are frequently mentioned, we fhall give our 
readers his grace’s letter. 


** Lambeth-Houfe, O&. 23, 1694. 
«© My Lord, : 
«¢ [ have with great pleafure and fatisfa&tion, read over the 
at volume you fent me, and am aftonifhed to fee fo vaft a 
work begun and finithed in fo fhort atime In the article of 
the Trinity, you have faid all that, I think, can be faid ey 
° : iQ 
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fo obfcure and difficult an argument. . The Socinians have juft 
now publifhed an anfwer to us all, but I have not had a fight 
of it. . The negative articles againft the church of Rome you 
have very fully explained, and with great learning and judgment : 
coacerning thefe you will meet with no oppofition among our- 
felves. The greateft danger was to be apprehended from the 
points in difference between the Calvinifts and Remonftrants, 
in which you have fhewn not only great fkill and moderation, 
but great prudence, in contenting yourfelf to reprefent both 
fides impartially, without any pofitive declaration of your own 
judgment. ‘The account given of Athanafius’s Creed feems to 
me no wife fatisfaftory, I with we were well rid of it. I pray 
God to preferve your lordfhip, to do more fuch fervices to the 


church. 
‘* I am, My Lord, 


** Yours moft affectionately, 
* Jo. Cant.” 


This is the whole of the archbithop’s letter, as it is publith- 
ed. We fee not the leaft reafon to fufpe& its authenticity,: or 
to fuppofe with Mr. Lloyd, that any part of it has been fup- 

refied. The fentiments through the whole are perfeétly con- 
fiftent, and expreflive of the author’s moderation. The fen- 
tence in queftion is extremely clear. The reader may at once 
perceive the ground of the archbifhop’s wifh; and on that head 
can require no farther information. It may. ‘be obferved, that 
this letter was only written about a month before the archbi- 
fhop’s death, and therefore, whatever might be his opinion con- 
cerning the Creed, or the point it contains, in the former 
part of his life, we may, at leaft conclude, that thefe were his 
final fentiments, or his laft thoughts. Whitby, and many other 
eminent men had their “Tepes bportsd es, and why thould 
not Tillotfon? But be this as it may, it is impoffible to know, 
by any paffages in the fermons of this eminent divine, what 
Opinion he entertained of the Creed in queftion.—What our 
author fays in vindication of it, will yield very little informa- 
tion or {atisfaétion to thofe who have in any degree ftudied 
the fubjed. 
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28..K forical Anecdotes of fome of the Howard F amily, by the 
.. Honourable Charles Howard, Ef. 8ve. Pr. 3s. 6d, Robfoni -. 


W E are forry if any recent occurrence has given rife to this 

publication, The name of Howard muft ever be dear to 
Englifhmen, and we hope the public will never ftand in need of 
a memento for preferving their fpirit and patriotifm to the 
Jateft ages. As the_greateft part of this publication has al- 


ready appeared in print, it does not fall within our plan. The 


editor fhews a proper diflike of lord Howard of Efcrick, who 
turned evidence againft his friend John lord Ruffel, in the 
proteftant plot, cooked up by way of, retaliation, to one 
equally infamous. towards the end of Charles the IId’s reign. 
A fhort account of the editor’s grandfather and father, drawn 
up in the fpirit with which Erafmus would have written had 
he been in ourauthor’s fituation, forms almoft the only original 
matter in thofe anecdotes, which may be placed amongit the 
few pious parentalia of the prefent age. 


19. An Account of King’s-Coilege Chapel, in Cambridge; (em- 
bellifoed with a Plate of ibe Chapel: and a Print of the Autkor 
executed by a Gentleman of the Univerfiy) including a Chara@er 
ef Henry VI. and a foort Hiftory of the Foundation of his two 
Colleges, King’s and Eton. To which is added, a Lif? of the 

_ Provofts, Bifkops, State/men, learned Writers, Martyrs and Con- 
Sefer:, who were formerly Members of King’s-College ; extra@- 
ed partly from Fuller’s Church-Hiftory of Britain. —The Author's 
Apology and grateful Acknowledgments to bis Subfcribers.—With 
Copies of feveral ancient Indentures, fetting forth an Account of 
many different Sums of Money expended on finifoing and glazing 
the Chapel.—Each particular Beauty of the Windows remarked, 
By Henry Malden, Chapel-Clerk, 12mo. Pr. 1s. Crowder, 


This bock deferves a place among the foremoft of thofe lit. 
tle tracts, which are ftiled Guides or Companions, aud are ufually 
offered to f{trangers, who go to fee the curiofities of rematke 


able places. : 


20. Frindfoip: A Poem inferibed to a Friend: To whieh i is 1 added, 
an Ode. 4to. Pr.2s. Gd. Kearfly. 


This very refined author fets out by telling us in his preface, 
that the fubjeét of his ‘ poem is of fo delicate q nature that he 
belicves this is one reafon why it has been fo feldom treated of, 
and why it has not been oftener attempted in poetic compofition,’ 


On the contrary, we know no fudjeé& that has oftener engaged 
the 
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the attention ef the Mufes. In recounting the motives of his 
publication he tells us the faireft way is to deal band/omely with 
truth. He afterwards tells us, that when we handle it ina 
dogmatical way it is bandfomely {poken of ; and then we are in- 

formed that friendfhip is. every where received with a good 
grace, and {poken of andfomely in the world: all thofe prefound 
difcoveries are made in his preface. 

As to the poem itfelf, we fhould treat it very unbandfomely 
fhould we deny it fome poetical merit, and the author an un- 
common degree.of knowledge in antient philofophy, witnefs the 
following lines. r¢ . ins tt | 

* Say, what can raife » 
The foul of harmony, like Friendfhip’s name? 
What indignation’s frown, like this abus’d? 
On wing excurfive,. through the ample round 
Of nature, take thy flight—this nether world; 
And its flight barriers pafs—in rapid courfe, 
Borne by imagination’s. airy power, 
Yon lucent régions pierce——attentive there, 
With ear enraptur’d catch the tuneful found, 
With Plato in fublime idea wrapt, 

s _ Of the according fpheres.—Then down the track 
Of beaming-day, which the refulgent fun % 
Darts eaftward on the peopl’d world, defcend ; 
And, with immortal Newton, fee each ray 
Unfold harmonious hues, from the deep dye, 
That purples o'er the vi’let’s fragrant head, 

To that gay tiné that flames through half the tkies, 
Ere evening caft her mantle all areund: | 
Then fay! does all this harmony delight, 

Like unifon of fouls ?—Is ought fo fair, 

When diawn at length in her celeftial grace, 

With all the focial virtues in her train, © 

As facred: Friendfhip ?—-Glicon’s wond’rous forms, 
And all that great Praxitiles could draw, 

With magic chifel,  forth—and Phidias’ felf, 

Who with the air majeftic of a god, 

Feign’d the Olympian Jove—lefs pleafe the eye 

Of each admiring ‘age, than.does the mind,’ 

The virtuous mind, fair Friendfhip’s heav’nly form.” 










































' 


A great part of this poem, however, is no better thancom- 4% 
mon-place declamation. The following lines are uncommonly 
beautiful : 


¢ Then through the vault of heav’n let thunders roar: 
Aad volly’d light’ning, in a fudden blaze, 
Un- 
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Unfold all earth and heav’n—the friendly foul 
Sits all unmov’d amidft the awful fcene, 
Nor fears the diffolution of the world. 

Up to paternal love, the mind ferene 
Complacent turns its eye—and feels within, 
From all the focial inftinés of the foul, 
Prefages fure of blifs—If, while on earth, 
From the refin’d affedtions of the breaft, 
Call’d forth by all the charities of life, 

Our blifs fapreme arofe—ang in this blifs 

We trac’d effential goodnefs, from whofe works, 
Aufpicious we conclude, that heav'n’s defign 
Unfolded here, beyond the filent grave 

Shall meet completion ; joyful then the mind 
Infers eternal Friendfbip—tHope, elate, 

Springs forward in exiftence—unconfin’d 
Through boundlefs regions of a happier ftate, 
Beyond the bourn of death, or time’s barrier, 
Ranges triumphant—Ffriendfhip onward led 
By hope divine, feels her celeftial birth ; 

And to her willing vot*ries points out heav’n,” 


Annexed to this poem is an ode in blank verfe, the fubject 
of which {eems to be a female friend, at fome watering-place, 
, for the benefit of her health. 


21. The Court of Thefpis ; being a Collection of the mofl admired 
Prologues aud Epilogues that have appeared for many Years; 
qwritten by fome of the maft approved Wits of the Age, viz. Gar- 
rick, Colman, Foote; Murphy, Lloyd, (ec. 89. Pr. is 
6d@, Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Prologues and epilogues being confidered only as appen- 
dages to dramatic productions, have never become the object 
of critical examination: and it may perhaps be owing, in part, 
to this indulgence, that they have degenerated from their ori- 
ginal purity and intention. Indeed, it feems but reafonable, 
that addrefies which are calculated to conciliate our favour, or 
deprecate our prejudice, fhould at leaft be received with can- 
dour. There are, however, certain limits, by which thefe 
kinds of poetical compofition ought to be circumfcribed, if we 
would adhere to propriety, and juftnefS of tafte, and not con- 
found the provinces of the tragic and comic mufe. In the laft 
mentioned circumftances, the poets of our country have, pers . 
haps, been more culpable than thofe of any other: whether 
it proceeds from the vivacity of their gehius, or that they -fa- 


crifice to the levity of their audience, we fhall not pretend to 
deter- 
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determine. Whatever is the caufe, we could with to fee the 
Gothick innovation of annexing a.ludigrous epilogue to a tra- 
gedy, wholly banifhed from our theatres; as fuch a prac- 
tice is not only unnatural, but fubverfive of the very 
end of tragical reprefentations. The time has been, when, 
through the fervility or diffidence of authors, the tragic mufe 
was fo far debafed, as to have her bufkins pulled off upon ad- 
dreffing the audience, and fubmit to requeft their favour, in 
the meaneft ftrains of folicitation. In the prolegues, how- 
ever, fhe has now recovered her natural dignity of addrefs; 
and it would afford us pleafure that the abfurd cuftom were 
abolifhed, of her diftreffes being ridiculed, at her exit, by her 
flippanty and facetious, but, in this cafe, impertinent fifter. 

What we have here faid, in regard to the modern epilogue, 
is to be underftood only fo far as it is unfuitable to tragedy 
for when confined to reprefentations of the.comic kind, it_ex- 
‘torts our applaufé; and, in this colleétion, there are many 
epilogues, which, for exquifite humour, and byilliancy of wit, 
will ever be regarded with admiration, 


22. 4 Mirror for the Maltituse ; or Wilkes wo Patriot. 80. Pr. 
415, 64. Bladon, 


As we never give quarter to railing accufations apdint the 
government, we can give none to publications of the fame kind 
againft its opponents.. We condémn, equally in both, general 
charges; and think that they are as pernicious to public li- 
berty.as general: warrants. Wicked minifters, corrupted par- 
liaments, terrible grievances, a betrayed nation, and the like, 
coft the oppofition nething tut pen and ink ; and they are juft 
as cheap as defpicable incendiaries, wicked rioters, malice, 
falfehood, and fcurrility, and fuch epithets that drop from 
‘the pens of minifters and their. agents. It generally happens 
indeed that a public writer has no opportunity of giving the 
world legal proof of what he advances; but no author ought to 
be above fpecifying that kind of proof, which can fatisfy his 
readers as to the juftice of the accufation. 

The performance before us is nothing’ behind the parties jt 
attacks either in duloefs or fcurrility, and fometimes falehood. 
Its abufe of Mr. Wilkes is fo illiberal, unjaft, and indefinite, 
that by the ftile and manner of the author we fufpe& him to be 
fome hungry Scotchman, fellow-tenant with that patriot who 
has given him credit for his publication, an art which is well 
known, and has been often praétifed. At leaft, the: ftupid 
abufe continued in this pamphlet againft Mr, Wilkes and his 
friends can {carcely fail of turning out to their advantage. 


23. Dr. 





f 
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23. Dr. Mulgrave’s Reply to a Letter publifbed in the News Papert 
by the Chevalier D’Eon. 8v0. Pr: 1s. Wilkie. 


Horace, in fpeaking of the mountain in labour, fays that it 
brought forth a moufe, which ig more than this mountain Muf- 
grave has done. He enters, in the reply before us, into a 
fham controverfy with the Chevalier D’Eon, and reprints a 
number of fantaftical letters and advertifements that have al- 
ready appeared in common news papers. He then endeavours 
to torture fome ambiguous French phrafes that are to be found 
in the publication emitted by D’Eon, into fome meaning (he 
beft knows what) of a plot formed againft this nation between 
the dukes of Praflin and Nivernois ; but with what candour, 
let the following paffage proclaim. After a moft ridiculous 
picture of the duke of Nivernois’s hypocrify, * the duke de 
Praflin, fays he, is certainly a better man, who appears to feel 
fome compunétion for the part he is a€ting. Compunétion in 
a Frerich minifter is fo rare a thing, that I hope the reader 
will make great deduétions from his faults on that account. 
His words are thefe in a letter to M. de Nivernois, dated Paris, 
April 16, 1763. 

“< Il cft bien vrai que nous faifons tous deux un metier qui ne hous 
convenient pas: Vous en forex bientot debors FS je ferois biem contents 
fi javeis la mime perfpeive.” ; 

In EnGuisnH. : 

«* It is very true, that we are both of us praétifing a trade 
that we ought to be afhamed of. You will very foon be oaght 
of it, and I aflure you that I fhould be very glad, if I had the 
fame propedt.” 

A reader who underftands French will eafily perceive how 
much Dr. Mufgrave was puzzled in eftablifhing ‘this plot, 
when he tranflates the words ¢ un metier qui ne nots convierit 
pas,’ @ trade that we ought 10 be afbamed of, inftead of, a trade 
shat fuits neither of us; and no doubt, a negotiation in which 
France was obliged to accept of terms, inftead of ‘dictating 
them, was as mortifying to the ambaffador as it was to the 
minifter. The doétor fhews equal fagacity in fornting a dee 
icheme for the deftru&tion of England in fome harmlefs rail. 
lery of the duke de Nivernois upon Boucher, one of his do- 
meftics, whom he had fent to France, and who he faid was a 
clever little fellow, (un bien joli fujet), and that he could give 
a very good account of England for the fhort time he was 
in it. 

The door next attacks thofe Englith friends, who, he 


thinks, has bound D’Eon to fccrefy; but we dare affirm, by 
é - this 
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this time, the public muft have thought him the moft incur- 

able of madmen, had they, during their greateft intimacy 
with the doétor treated his difcoveries in any other manner than 

with the moft fovereign contempt; mixed, perhaps, with fome 
pity for the ftate,of his intelleés.. .. 

The door; towards the clofe of his pamphlet, gives us_.a 
frefh fpecimen. of his abilities, and how well he underftands 
the conftitution of his country, by prefcribing a noftrum. for 
the recovery of the body-politic. This is to refcind the vote of 
approbation of the.late peace pronounced by. parliament ; 
‘ after which, continues he, the merits of the peace may be 
again brought upon the carpet,-as new matter, not yet pre- 
judged by parliament.’ 

There is not, doétor, a boy, who. handles a efile i in your 
political mortar, who does not know that the makers of the. 
late peace are amenable to public juilice, and that the peace 
may be condemned without any refciflory vote ; witnefs the cafe 
of the earl of Oxford, who was impeached for the poate of 
Utrecht. 


24. A Refutdtion of a falfe Afperfion firft thrown out upon Samuel 
Vaughan, ¢/g. in the Public Ledger of the 23a of Auguft, 
1759, and jince that Time indujtrioufly propagated, with an In- 
tent to injure bim in the Eye of the Public. 80. Pr. ts. Dilly. 


As our Review is not intended to be a mercantile ledger- 
book, we fhall not enter into Mr. Vaughan’s private difputes 
as a merchant ; nor do we know for what purpofe this train is 
thrown out to the public. If it is to divert its attention from. 
any other point, the defign is too grofs to have that effeét, and 
Mr. Vaughan’s friends muft be forry for. his being obliged to 
have fo often recourfe to affidavit-making. 

As to his differences with one Mr. Chriftopher, a Jamaica 
gentleman, and obliging him to make a public recantation of ° 
fome injurious expreflions he had made ufe of againft Mr. 
Vaughan, we are fincerely of opinion, that Mr. Chriftopher, 
rather than ftand the chance of a law-fuit, in which he might 
be caft, made up the difference upon very cheap terms,—* and 
fo the matter ends,’ 


25. Vox Populi Vox Dei. Lard Weymouth’s Appeal to a General 
Court of India Proprietors confidered, 410, Pr. 6d, Richard 
fon and Urquhart. 


Thefe ftriGtures in lord Weymouth’s letters to the diretors 
of the Eaft India company are fhrewd, farcaftic, and fre- 
quently pertinent ; but we think it fcarce confiftent with pru- 
dence, or, indeed, with decency, to hold up to ridicule the 

Vou. XXVIII. O28. 1769. xX ; letters 
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letters and requifitions of a minifter, where they do: tot’ evi- 

dently tend to enlarge the prerogative at the expence of the’ 
publick rights. In this fight, the demand of the erown, that’ 
a fervant of theirs fhould have a deliberative voice in the ope-’ 
rations of peace and war, cannot be confidéred. It has ever’ 
been allowed to the commanders appointed by the crown, al- 
though never before ftipulated.—tIt is well known that Mr. 

Tinker had a conftant feat in the council at Bengal, and his'name’ 
now appears in confultation to all the mercantile tranfadtions 
daring his refidence in that country.—Yet we do not under-’ 
_ ftand this compliment was attended with any inconvenience to 

the company—Mr. Adams indeed, im a particular difpute 

between the governor and council, where the matter in debate 

was to be determined by a majority of voices, prudently de- 

clined giving his vote; but it was then fuppofed he poffeffed 
the right of voting. 


26: Four Propeftions, Sc. forwing, not only, that the Diflance 
of tke Sun, as attempted to be determined from the Theory of Gra- 
_ wity, by alate Author, is, upon bis own Principles, erroneous ; but 
aljo that it is more than probable this Capital Queflion can never 
be fatisfactorily anfwered by any Caleulus of the Kind. 8vo. Pr. 
ss. 6d. Johnfomand Payne | 
In an advertifement prefixed to this work, the author informs: 
his readers, that prompted by curiofity, and a nateral in- 
clination for mathematical ftudies, he frequently amufed -him- 
felf in the perufal of a’ treatife, publifhed about five years 
fince, by Dr. Matthew Stewart, Profeffor of Mathematics in’ 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh : wherein he attempts to deter- 
mine the diftance of the fun from theearth, upon the theory 
of gravity ; but, finding, in the dottor’s folution to this difficuly 
_ and important problem, his numbers differed-very confiderably 
from thofe which had commonly been adopted by afronomers; 
was indaced to examine the principles upon whieh the -do&tor 
had founded his calculations, and in the courfe of this en- 
quiry, difcovered that the former were very unfatisfactory, and 
the latter palpably wrong. He therefore thought it even in- 
cumbent upon him, as a lover of truth and a well wifher to 
the fciences, to lay his objections before the-public ; for not- 
withftanding the private papers of a few of the more eminent 
mathematicians may, as our author obferves, have anticipated 
the fubftance of this publication, ftill there cainot but be a 
clafs of ftudents who would wifh to fee the enquiry reduced to: 
one entire point of view, and to have the doctor’s principles 
examined in a manner pretty eafy to be undérftood. 


This 
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This treatife confifts of four pr ions. In the firft, our 
futhor has determined the forces with which the fun difturbs: 
the motion of the moon round the earth. The fecend con- 
tains the proportion between the variation of the 'fun’s diftance 
from the earth, and that of the correfponding folar force upon 
the moon in its orbit. In the third propofition, we' have an 
inveftigation of the fum of all the mean folar forces for one 
quadrant of the moon’s orbit. And the fourth contains-¢ 
talcuiation relating to the motiqn of the apfides of the moon, 
when a&ted upon by a compound force tending to the center 
of the revolving body. 

From the inveftigations in thefe propofitions i it will, fays our 
author, plainly appear, ‘ that the variation of the difturbing 
force is extremely fimall, when compared with a correfponding 
variation of the fun’s diftance, and this,ftill lef as the diftance 
of the fun is greater, a concluficn dire@ly contrary to the opinion o 
Dr. Stewart.’ For, in the preface to Tras Phyfical and Ma- 
thematical, it is faid * the method hinted at here, will give 
the folution more accurately, the more diftant the fun is from 
the earth ; for it proceeds on the fuppofition that the diftance 
from the fun is great.? The “next objection to Dr. Stewart 
arifes from Corol. to propofition the fourth, page 30. where 
putting » for the mean difturbing force, P and p for the re- 
fpective periodic mA of the moon and earth, a for the fun’s 


a* 4 P 
diftance, we haves’ z ri a xp =x; which reduced gives 
a* 


a= isp 2g AA 15p? 2077> ‘I, But if 
| Ve — 8p* 162? 1— —)'+ FOP * 8p 


Dr.Stewart’s mean force be put =2, we fhall have, when reduced as 


above a= 459° J asp? ) na9p* 1) 
A Ail spt 16P ®x—Bp2 + T6P*n—Bp*" 
Thefe two equations will give the values of a. much different» 
let 2 be what it will, as is “evident from infpefion. ‘The ¥a- 
lue of » as determined by our author is, .ooz8015. Dr. Stew- 
art’s value of w is only, .00279770, thefe differ by no more 
than .0000038, which is fcarce the 737th part of the whole, 
and yet the difference in the fun’s diftance, occafioned* by this 
extremely fmail variation of m, or the mean difturbing force, 
is no lefs than 406 times the moon’s diftance ; which is even 
more than the fun’s diftance has generally been thought to be ; 
for if .00279770 be fubftituted for » in the doéor’s equation 
for the édlug of a, and 4” be put=1, P*=178,725,@ will come 
out = 496 nearly, which falls within the limits the doétor has 
afligned. -But if the other value of x, viz. 028015, be fub- 
X 2 fliruted 
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itituted in the fame equation, a will come out go nearly, and 
in our opinion, the value of », by introducing more terms 
into the equation p 32, by which it was determined, might 
have fo varied, that the diftance of the fun from the earth, as 
found by either of the equations abovementioned, would have 
exceeded all human credibility. 

The remaining pages of this performance are filled with ob- 


_ je&tions, much of the fame nature with thofe already enume- 


rated ; but not having leifure, or perhaps, abilities, fufficient 
to examine with due propriety, this very difficult problem in 
phyfical aftronomy, we fhall therefore, conclude this article 
in the words of our author. ‘ That from what has been faid, 
it is prefumed it may be fafely concluded, that the diftance of 
the fun from the earth, will never be fatisfaforily afcertained 


_by the Theory of Gravity. 


27. The Ode on J’edicating a Building, and Ereéing a Statue, to 
Le Stue, Cook to the Duke of Newcaftle at Clermont ; wth 
motes, by Martinus Scriblerus, to which aré prefixed, Teftimo- 
nies to the Genius and Merits of Le Stue. 4to. Pr. 1s. 64. 
Nicoll. 

This ode is intended to ridicule the Staffordfhire jubilee, 
of which our laft Number gave fome account. Parodies like 
this owe their fuccefs in a great meafure to the original, whe- 
ther it is fublime or dull, Homer and Virgil have been tra-. 
veftied with fome degree of humour. Every attorney’s clerk 
attempts to burlefque To be or mot to be, and the fineft {peeches 


in Shakefpeare. Milton himfelf has not efcaped the fiery trial 


which lord Shaftefbury has pronounced to be the teft of truth. 

The author has fhewn great judgment in the fubject he 
has chofen for his parody ; yet we fhould perhaps have read it 
with a better relifh had not the pleafure we received from it 
been checked with an apprehenfion that the reputation of the 
great Shakefpeare may be wounded through the fides of ano- 
ther perfon. - : 


28. Arguments againft the Doctrine of General Redemption Confidered. 
izmo. Pr. 23. Dilly. 


The celebrated Dr. Whitby, in an excellent treatife on the 
true import of the words: eion and reprobation, the extent 
of Chrift’s redemption, &c. has confuted Calvinifm even to a 
demonftration. Yet ftill there are people who embrace the 
notion of an abfolute, unconditional decree, and imagine that 
it is aflerted in the holy fcriptures. ‘The generality of thefe 
predeftinarians are, indeed, hardly capable of being convinced 


by argument, But fuch as are in any degree open to con- 
8 vidtion 
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vition will meet with fatisfa&tion in this tra&t. The author has 
clearly and fully vindicated the doétrine of a general redemp- 
tion, and inconteftibly proved, that all thofe paflages which 
are ufually alledged by Calviniftic writers, in defence of a par- 

ticular election and reprobation, are totally mifinterpreted,— 
We have fome notion, though perhaps i it may be only a ground- 
lefs conje€ture, that this piece is the produétion of Mr. Wefley. 


29. A Review of Abraham's Cafe, with Regard to the Offering up 
his Son lfaac, whom be loved, 4 James Favell, D. D. 420, 
Pr. 2s. Cadell. 

As the condu& of Abraham, with refped t to the oblation of 
{faac, is frequently applauded in fcripture, and propofed as an 
example of faith and obedience, but is, at the fame time, re- 
prefented by deiftical writers, asa rafh and inconfiderate ac- 
tion, Dr. Favell apprehends, that it may not be amifs to re- 
view the cafe of this eminent patriarch ; and to fee whether he 
ftands clear of this imputation, or was aétually guilty of that 
temerity and folly, which unbelievers have laid to his charge, 
This, ‘he thinks, may be more particularly ufeful, ‘ as an au- 
thor of diftinétion*, in order to favour his own interpretation, 
has, by implication, afferted, that the fenfe, in which the 
hiftoric truth of the relation of this fa& has been hitherto un- 
derftood, ‘is attended with inexplicable difficulties, which wave 
been long the ftumbling-block of infidelity.’ 

In the profecution of his defign, our author endeavours to 
fhew, that the moral character of God, in requiring Iaac to 
be offered for a burnt-offering, as well as that of his fervant 
Abraham, if: complying with his command, is fot at all in- 
jured ‘by fuch objections as either have been, or can bé offered; 
that the foundation of religion in both thefe refpe&s ftandeth 
fure ; that the one had a right to give the command, the other 
was obliged to comply with it ; that as this was an inftance of 
the greateft trial and difficulty, fo it was a proof of the ftrifteft 
refpe& and reverence to God, and therefore was jufily and 
publickly made the ground of God’s extraordinary favours to 
him. 

Dr. Favell fuppofes, that the whole tranfa@ion relative to 
Abraham’s offering up his fon might be only a prophetic vi- 
fion. He produces fome obfervations of Maimondes to corro- 
borate his opinion: but what he has advanced upon this head 
does not feem to be fatisfactory. 





* Bifhop Warburton, in Div. Leg. Vol. ii. 
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30. A ferions Addr:fi to Maftirs of Families, with Forms of Fa. 
miily-Prayer. By Joleph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0. Pr. 
94. Jobnfon and Payne. 


Dr. Prieftley tells us, ‘ that there is a great want of book 
of praétical religion, free from fuperftitious notions, and re* 
commending no fuperititious praétices.’—We are fo far from 
being advocates for fuperftition, that we could with to fee all 
appedrances of it uttéfly excluded from the compofitions of 
chriftian writers; yet we cannot allow, that» fuperftitious no- 
tions art fo generally inculcated in books of practical religion, 
as this writer feems to imagine. What indeed may be the cafe 
among the various focieties of proteftant diffenters we cannot 
pretend to determine. Here our author’s obfervation may be 
literally true. 

‘ Had we, fays he, ever fo many books of this kind, there 
would always be fufficient reafon for pablifhing more. Old 
books will be negle&ted, and new ones, with no other recom- 
mendation but that of being new, will be bought and read.’— 
This remark may be very juft, but, at the fame time, it fhould 
be remembered, that, if thefe new books are not fuperior to 
the old, we are ho gainers by the exchange. : 

The doétor’s Addrefs, reprefenting the various duties of maf- 
ters with refpe& to their families, contains fome ufeful ad- 
vice, and merits the attention of every one whom Providence 
has placed at the head of a family. 

As ‘to the prayers which our author has fubjoined, they are 
plain and familiar, and as he obferves, * free from fuperftitious 
notions.’ But we cannot fay, that any one of them is written 
with that pathetical warmth, that accuracy and force of ex- 
preffion which feem to be effentially neceffary in forms of de- 
votion. 

Of thofe which are defigned for particular occafions this is 
the firft: : 

‘ We thank thee, heaverily Father, for thy care over us the 
laft night, that we were preferved from difagreeable accidents 
in the hours of fleep and filence, and that we are brought to fee 

-the light of another dayin fuch comfortable circumftances. 
May we be in the fear of God all the day long, and may this 
feat be an effential reftraint upon us that we commit no fin or 
folly.’ . 

In this prayer there.are fome fmall improprieties. ‘The dan- 

gers to which perfons may poffibly be expofed by ficknefs, 
thieves, tempefts, water, fire, and other things of that nature, 
which are the principal objects of deprecation, are fomething 

more 
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more than ‘ difagresable accidents,’ The word flence is a mere 
expletive ; ; and we are afraid, that there are multitudes of the 
poorer fort of people, for which this little tragt is chiefly ia- 
tended, who cannot heartily and fincerely affirm, that they are 
in ‘ comfortable circumftances.’—* May we de im) the fear of 
God all the day long,’ is a mean expreflion 5 3) and the tranfition 
from the fecond perfon, to the third, in thefe words,, ‘the fear 
of God,’ is certainly impraper in a fhort addrefs to, the Deity. 
To thof, however, who know. nothing of the purity and 
energy of language, and are incapable of being affeited, by she 
moft animated forms of prayer, this little tra& may be — 
‘table and ufeful; and te thefe we. sacomnmoens | it. 


4 1. Confiderations om Differences of Ohidiewiomeng Chripianes, enitb 
a Letter to the rev. Mr. Venn, ie Anfwer to bis free and full 
Examination of the Addrefs to Protefant Diffintersy on the Sub- 

jet of the Lord’s Supper, By Jofeph Priefiley, LL, ie , R. 3. 
8v0. Pr. 1s. Od. vohofon and Payne..- x9 


The author’s view in thefe confiderations is to ae the 
grofs mifveprefentations and unworthy cavilling, which contra- 
verfial writers in general are apt to make ufe of, in order to 
caft an odium on thofe, who differ from them in fome fpecu 
lative points. His obfervations on this occafion bear the 
marks of benevolence, candour, and moderation, and.a knows 
ledge of the human heart. 
~ © Let thofe, fays he, who maintain that the mere holding of 
any opinions (without regard to the motives and ftate of mind 
through which men may have been Jed to form them) will ne- 
ceffarily exclude them from the favour of God, be particularl 
careful, with refpe& to the premifes from which they draw vA 
alarming aconclufion. Of all the tenets that can be the fub- 
ject of debate, this has the moft dreadful practical confequences. 
This belief lays fuch hold of the. mind, and is apt, to.excite 
fuch a horror of the reprobated opinions, as, in the frail ftate 
of humanity, is with difficulty brought to be confiftent with 
any efteem or love of the perfons who hold them ; and, from 
the affinity of our paffions, is, in too many ah i capable of 
degenerating into abfolute hatred, rancour, and the diabolical 
‘foirit of perfecution. Such perfons are apt to be fo tranfported 
with zeal, that they will even do evil that good may come, 
and deftroy the bodies of fome, to promote, as they fancy, the 
good ef the fouls of others, Indeed, no other opinions than 
fuch as thefe can, with the leaft plaufibility, be alledged in fa- 
vour of perfecution ; and we find, in fae, that thofe have ever 
been the moft violent perfecutors, who have thought falvation 

X 4 . and 
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and the favour of God appropriated to themfelves. Where, 
therefore, fuch‘an opinion as this has unhappily been formed, 
‘we muft guard ourfelves againft the effeéts of it, as we waald 
‘againft thofe of abfolute infanity in the perfons we converfed 
with ; ‘and'fhould ufe every method we can think of to bring 
them Resch fo fatal a turn of thinking, to a fober ftate of mind. 

‘-On the contrary, if we can be fo happy as to believe, that 
there are no errors, but what mcji may be fo circumftanced, 
as to be innocently betrayed into ; that any miftake of the 
head is very confiftent with re€titude of heart ; and that all 
differences in modes‘of worfhip may be only the different me- 
thods by which different men (who are equally the offspring of 
God) are endeavouring to honour and obey their common pa- 
rent, our differences of opinion would have no tendency to leffen 
our mutual love and efteem. In this ftate of mind, moft of our 
differences would be in a fair way of being terminated ; and all 
that could remain would do no_more than furnifh an eafy and 
agreeable exercife for the chriftian virtues of candour.and mo- 
deration. Different parties in religion would then only afford 
room for a generous and friendly emulation, which of them fhould 
moft advance the caufe of truth, and recommend their feveral 
profeffions, by the moft benevolent and exemplary condué. 
Every man would {peak or write with more or lefs warmth, in 
proportion to the apprehended importance of his fubje& ; but 
this could never be fo great, as to afford the leaft colour or pre- 
tence for the violence of thofe, who imagine that they are op- 
pofing damnable herefies ; and could hardly ever betray them 
into any indecency or intemperance of language. Their anger 
would be moft in danger ‘of getting the better of their meeknefs 
and their pity, when they were attacked with the pride and 
fury that is peculiar to thofe who fancy themfelves to be the 
only favourites of heaven, and all the reft of the world to be 
reprobate from God and goodneis. 

* Thofe pertons who think that their falvation depends upon 
holding their prefent opinions, orft neceflarily entertain the 
greateft dread of fre. enquiry. They muft think it to be a 
hazarding of their eterna) welfare to liften to any arguments, 
or read any books that favour of herefy. It muft appear to 
them in the fame light as liftening to any other temptation, 
whereby they fhould be in danger of being feduced to their 
everlafting deftru@icn. And this temper of mind cannot but 
be a hididation for the moft deplorable bigotry, obftinacy, and 
ignorance. Whereas thofe perfons who have not that idea 
of the importance of their prefent fentiments, preferve a ftate 
of mind proper for the difcuffion of them. If they be wrong, 
as their minds are under no {trong bias, they are within the 

reach 
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seach of conyiGtion, and thus are in the way to grow wifer 
and better as long as they live.’ 

Much has been faid concerning the pradiical tendency of 
particular opinions in religion. Our author makes fome 
neral obfervations on this topic, which he illuftrates’ by the 
following reprefentations of the Deity, according to what are 
generally called the rational and the orzhodox fyftems : , 

‘ According to all fyftems, God, our creator, ‘preferver, 
and moral governor, is to be reprefented as the objec of our 
reverence, our love, and our confidence; and this end feems 
to be completely effected by the rational chriftian, when he 
confiders the Divine Being as having produced all creatures; 
with a view to make them happy, in a manner fuited to their 
refpeétive natures ; bearing a moft intenfe, and abfolutely im- 
partial affection to all his offspring; providing for their regard 
to virtue (the only fecurity of their happinefs) by equal laws, 
guarded with aweful fan@ions s inflexibly punifhing all wilful 
obftinate tranfgrefiors, but freely pardoning all offences that 
are fincerely repented of, and receiving into his love and mercy 
all who ufe their beft endeavours to difcharge the duty incum- 
bent upon them ; when we confider him as moft minutely atten- 
tive to all the works of his hands, invifibly condu@ting all events 
with a view to the greateft happinefs of all that love and obey 
him ; fecretly affording them all neceflary affiftance, in propor- 
tion to their real occafions, and abundantly and everlaftingly 
rewarding, in a future life, their patient continuance in well- 
doing, during their abode in this ftate of trial and probation. 
How is it: poffible, made as we are, not to revere, love, and 
confide in fuch a Being as this? 
© On the other hand, thofe who affume to themfelves the 
diftinguithing title of orthodox, confider the Supreme Being as 
creating all things for bis own glory, and by no means for the 
general happinefs of all his creatures ; as imputing to all man- 
kind the tranfgreffion of their firft parent, and dooming every 
man, woman, and infant to everlafting and unutterable mifery, 
for an offence to which they were no way acceflary, of which 
it is impofible they fhould be, in any fenfe of the word, guilty; 
and for which it were abfurd in them even to affeét repentance. 
In this fituation of things, when all mankind were incapable 
of doing any thing, in thought, word, or deed, but -what 
tended to aggravate their condemnation, they fuppofe the 
univerfal parent arbitrarily to felec out of the whole number 
a few, whom he defigns for eternal happinefs, leaving, that is, 
“in fa&t, decreeing, all the reft to everlafting and unfpeakable 
mifery. According to them, alfo, even the ele& cannot be 
‘faved, till the utmoft effeéts of the divine wrath have been fuf- 
fered 
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fered for them by an innocent perfon, ..The grace,that faves 
them is irrefiftible, and irrevocable, {0 that they can never lole 
the divine favour. 

‘ If it be poffible to. revere, love, or confide in fach a bee 
ing as this, 1 muft’ own that I know nothing of the humana 
heart, or its affeGtions. Sure I am, that a man of this cha- 
raéter, and who fhould aé& in this manner, wonld be the ob- 
je&t of dread and abhorrence, to all who fhould. be. fo un- 
Lappy as to be dependent upon him. What advantage. fa- 
vourable to virtue can be made of the imitation of fuch a 
Being as this? Muft an earthly parent be encouraged to love 
one of his children, and to hate another. of them, indepen- 
dent of .a regard to their moral conduét; and muft he never 
forgive an offence in any of them, till a full fatisfaGtion, or 
atonement, have been made to him, for it. 

« It is the great boaft of thofe who ftile themfelves orthodox, 
and particularly of Mr. Venn, that their fentiments have a 
great advantage in inculcating humility. But when, without 
that peculiar fyftem, we confider ourfelves as she workmanfhip 
of God; that all our powers, of body and of mind, .are de- 
rived from him ; that he is rhe giver of every. good and of every 
perfe@ gift, and: that without him we can do and enjoy no- 
thing, how can we conceive ourfelves to be in a ftate of greater 
dependence, or obligation? that is, what greater reafon ar 
foundation can there poflibly be for the exercife of humility ? 
If I. believe that I have a power to do the duty that God 
~requires of me; yet, as I alfo believe that that power -is his 
gitt, I muft ftill fay, evbat have f that I have not received, and 
bow then can I glory, as if I had not received it, If the Divine 
Being have given me a natural power to move my arm,.is not 
the obligation the fame, as if he fhould, by a fupernatural 

wer, move it himfelf whenever I have occafion for it? 

‘ If, confcious of many imperfections, and many failures in 
the difcharge of my known duty, I have recourfe to the di- 
vine mercy and clemency, is not my gratitude and humility 
as great, when I conceive that I am indebted for the pardon 
of my fins to the free, unmerited goodnefs of God ; as it. 
could be, if I thought the pardon J received was purchafed, 
by a full fatisfaftion made to his offended juftice? If the 
fenfe of gratitude and obligation, in this cafe, arife from my 
- of the freenefs of the gift, I think it muit be greater 

the former fuppofition than upon the latter. 

* A fenfe of our obligation to our Lord jefus Chrift, alfo, 
as a perfon commiffioned by God to redeem, that is, to de- 
liver, fave, or refcue us from a ftate of fin and mifery; to 


give laws to mankind, to be Lord of all, and judge of the 
quick 
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quick and dead, is ‘as efficacious to attach us to him (as far 
as our regards to him are confiftent with our primary regards 
to God his father; who, out of his own love to mankind, 
fent him on this great and gracious errand) and to enforce 
obedience to his laws; as any fenfe of obligation that can.arife 
from any particular bypothefis whatever.’ : 

The letter to Mr. Venn, is written with as little acrimony, 
as can be expedted in controverfial writings. The author has 
evidently the fuperiority in point of argument. 


32. Diftourfes on the Trath of Revealed Religion and other Impor- 

tant Subjeds. By Hugh Knox, Minifer of rhe Gofpel in the 
Ifland of Saba in the Weft-Indies, a Tao Vols. 80. Pr. 63. 
Cadell. 


In the firft volume of thefe difcourfes the author has thrown 
together the principal arguments, which have been ufually ad- 
vanced in favour of Chriftianity ; and has attempted to anfwer 
the chief objections, which the deifts have offered againit a 
written revelation. ' : 

In the fecond volume he has fhewn—the utility and impor- 
tance of a gofpel miniltry—the. occafions, ends, and advan- 
tages of public and private worfhip—the obligation which lies 
upon parents and mafters of families to infufe into their chil- 
dren and domefiics a proper knowledge and fenfe of religion— 
the plan of the divine procedure on the great day of univerfal 
audit—the reafons why the light of divine truth is offenfive to 
the wicked, and pleafing to the righteous —the nature, offices, 
and motives of Chriftian charity—~and the folly and danger of 
drunkennefs. 

Thefe difcourfes are not diftinguifhed by any degree of ori- 
ginality, accuracy, or elegance of ftile; but are plain and 
ufeful fermons ; calculated to give the common clafs of readers 
a general view of the evidences of Chriftianity, and enforce 
fome of its moft important duties. 


33+ Sermon Preached at the Vifitation held at Wakefield, by the 
 Werfhipful Edmund Pyle, LL.D. On Tuefday, the 25th 
Day of July, 1769. By James Scott, B.D. Fellow of Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge. 4:0. Pr. 6¢.. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. : 
Mr. Scott makes thefe words of our Saviour—Render to Ca-~ 
Jar the things that are Cefar’s—the fubje& of his difcourfe. Frem 
thence he takes. occafion to {peak of our political difputes in 
the following terms: ‘ Whovare they that have been the chief 
promoters of our late difturbances and riots? Who are they 
‘that, under the name and banner of liberty, blow the trumpet 
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of fedition, and found an alarm through the whole kingdom ? 
Are they not men of the moft turbulent and levelling: prin- 
ciples ; enemies alike to our happy conflitution’in church and 
ftate; who living without Chrift, and without God in the 
world, would live too without laws, and without government; 
who think itthe perfeétion of freedom to do every thing, that 
feems good in their own eyes, and the very emphatfis of flavery 
to be fubjec&t to any rules, though common to every member 
of the fociety, and made by the legiflative power erected in it ; 
who ftight the people with villainous apprehenfions, the fpeétres 
of their own difcontented and faCtious minds, and with unpa- 
ralleled audacity infult the throne wiih fiGtions and falfehoods ? 
Thefe are the men, who fet themfeives up for ftrenuous. af- 
ferters of the liberty of the fubjeét; ungodly men who defpife 
dominion, and fpeak evil of dignities; who under a pretence 
of redreffing grievances endeavour to confound all order and , 
diftin€&tion, and to introduce anarchy, tumult, and every evil 
work.’ 

Speaking of his Majefty he fays, ‘ Jt is certain, that a 
milder and gentler prince never fat upon the throne, nor evér 
one who had more at heart the profperity and happinefs of his 
fubjeéts—What then, fays he, would thefe fons of fedition 
have more ?* , 

All the world acknowledges the juftice of the maxim in the 
text, and every reafonable man will agree with our author in 
applauding the virtues of the Britith Cefar. But our popular 
complaints at prefent are of another nature, and arife from 
other caufes. And therefore Mr. Scott’s application of the 
text is abfurd ; and his difcourfe, abounding with general in- 
veétives, of the fame kind with thofe which we have cited above, 
will only be looked upon as an injudicious declamation. 


34. Ecclefaftical Merchandife foewn to be unlawful, and exceed- 
ingly injurious to the Church of Chrift ; with a@ brief Remark on 
the prevailing Sin of Bribery: In a Sermon preached at the 
Archdeacon’s Vifitation in Sudbury, Suffolk, May 25, 176g. 
Publifoed at the Requeft of the Archdeacon and fome of the Clergy. 
By Henry Crofiman, M. 4. Reétor of Little Cornard, Suf- 
folk. 4to. Pr.-1s. Oliver. 

Mr. Croffman confiders the origin of ecclefiaftical endow- 
ments, benefices, and advowfons, with the nature and intent of 
patronage; and in a plain, earneft, and pathetical manner, 
reprefents the unlawfulnefs and pernicious confequences at- 
tending the general pratice of felling and buying, or holding 
livings in truft. His text is extremely fuitable to his purpofe : 
Make not my Father’s boufe an boufe of merchandife, John ii, 16. 

Having 
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Having fhewn, that the patrons of livings have flo. rigdr to 
encroach on the ‘eftablifhed endowments of the church, he | 
goes on in this manner: ‘ If thefe poffeflors of lands, at any 
time, feize on the revenues of the church ; if they fell them as 
their own private property, or require a valuable confideration 
for the tithes, on the nomination of every minifter, they tarn 
pyrates in effet, abufe their facred truft, and become guilty 
of notorious injuftice and oppreffion. What? Shall a guar- 
dian make a prey of the portion and inheritance of the father- 
lefs and the widow? Is a truftce to enrich himfelf out of any 
pious or charitable donation? Was a door-keeper, or other of- 
ficer in the. houfe.of the Lord, to fell any of the utenfils or ors 
nament belonging to it, would he not be apprehended and 
punifhed for the fin of facrilege ? Yet the crime committed, as 
the injury done, is but inconfiderable, in comparilonof theirs, 
who make fale of the /ands and end:wments appertaining to 
thefe holy places. Tey are guilty of the grievous fin of dacri- 
lege 5 facrilege in an high degree, by taking away, or exacting 
a price, for that, which has been dedicated for ages to the 
fervice of God, and the fupport of the altar. This, as the 
{criptures inform us, ‘is robbing. of God. Will a man rob God? 
Yet ye have robbed me. But ye fay, wherein bave werabbed thee ? 
In tithes and offerings, faith the Lord. Mal. iii. 8. Ye have made 
a gain of hallowed things; ye have rejected, and deprived my 
faithful priefts of their portion; ye have bartered: it away to 
thofe, who would ferwe your Gods, and worfbip the golden image 
that ye bave fet up.— 

‘ Patronage is a confidence repofed by God and our forefa- 
thers in the heirs of,-or fucceffors to fuch an eftate or manor, 
as often as need fhall require, to make choice of, and prefent 
to the bifhop, fit and able men, to ferve in that place or parifh, 
in the adminiftration of God’s word and facraments; men, 
who by the purity of their doctrine and the innocency of their 
lives, are moft likely to promote the glory of their Maker and 
Redeemer, and to fet forward the falvation of the fouls com- 
mitted to their charge. This is all the power and privilege 
with which any patron was originally invefted : and an impor- 
tant truft it is, to look out for worthy minifters, duly qualified, 
to difcharge the moft weighty office man can be called unto; 
namely, *‘ To be meflengers, watchmen, and ftewards of the 
Lord ; to teach and to premonith, to feed and provide for the 
‘Lord’s family; to feek for Chrift’s theep that are difperfed | 
abroad, and for his children, who are in the midit of. this 
naughty world, that they may be faved for ever through 
Chriit.” Qfice of ordination of prigfs. 

; “But 
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* But, O ye patrons and patroneffes, who maké a matket 
of your benefices, how have you executed the high truft res 
poled in you? Have you fhown a due regard to the charge laid 
upon you by Almighty God, and your pious predeceffors ? 
Have you fhown a dutiful refpeét to the laws of your country; 
and the welfare of that church, of which you profefs to be 
members? You call yourfelves Cériftians, but afk your cons 
Sciences, if you have not miferably tarnifhed that amiable cha- 
rafter? Does it admit of one moment's doubt, whether you 
love the world more than Chrift? Whether yon are the fer- 
vants of God, or the fervants of Mammon? Can you either ia 
public, or in your private clofets prefume to mock your hea- 
venly Father with this addrefs, ** Thy kingdom come,” when; 
inftead of adding to and enlarging, you have fet your hands t¢ 
the weakening and fubverting - very foundations of Chrift’s 
church ?’ 

- On the fubje& of holding livings in truft, he makes the 
following obfetvations. 

‘ To be the dupe of a thurchi-fa&tor, to be content with 
its endowments, till a fon is able to receive them, or a daugh- 
ter of years fufficient to gain a clerical hufbarid ; to wait, by 
confent, the opportunity of fome fenior fellow in a: college; 
and to give up the living when another of equal or greater 
Value can be added to it: to be bound to pay an annuity to a 
widow or whole houfhold ; to be inftituted and dubbed re&or, 
while a lay-patron, unqualified for holy orders, retains; by 
virtue of a private bargain, the whole revenues, fave ofily d 
finall ftipend. O how can men of a liberal education ; men 
who profefs the religion of Jefus Chrift; men who have at- 
tained to the dignity of the Ohriftian priefthood, debafe them- 
felves after this manner, and truckle to fuch atominations ! 

‘ They, thoreover, expofe themfelves to very great tempta- 
tions ; fecretly to with for the death or mifcarriage of the per- 
fon for whom they hold preferment ; or to refufé refignation, 
notwithftanding their folemri covenants and obligations. Sad 
dilemma this! Either to ftatve or a& the part of a knave: to 
turn out of houfe and poffeffions with a wife and family; or 
undergo the cenfures of the law; and the miferies of a prifon. 

¢ Dreadful, on many accounts, ace the effects of this fpiritual 
‘traffic: the number of candidates for holy orders decreafés 
annually, and will decreafe more and more. ‘The expence of 
porchafing preferment, added to that in the univerfity (fo 
anuch heightened of late years) is a burden too great for a 
moderate fortune to bear. And the ftudents that are, too of- 
ten grow carelefs of their morals, and remifs in their applica- 


tion to letters, knowing that their fuccefs in the world depends 
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npt upon their learning, or merit, or good behayiour, but that 
a living is bought, or held in commendam for them. Good 
minifters, faithful labourers, are difeouraged and faint: they 
fow Where they riever reap: they plant vineyards, ‘but eat riot 
of the fruit thereof: they feed the flock of Chrift, but eat not 
of the milk of the flock. Umexperienced, if not irreligious, 
and.imamoral young men fucceed to the rule and revenues of 
the church, who had need have fomebody to watch over them- 
felves ; and who by the levity and incongruity of their drefs, 
feem as tf they were. athamed of the fun@ion they had uader- 
taken ; choofing rather to appear like gentlemen or merchants, 
than in the grave habit, and with the diftinguihing tokens.of 
clergymen. Add to all this; that ufually, among them who 
have bought preferment, the principal coucern is to make the 
moft of their purchafe, and waving all other confiderations, to 
turn it as. much as poflible to their temporal advantage; fo 
that in almoft every church obtained by purchafe, even thofe 
which are endowed with a yearly income: of fome hundreds, 
divine: ferviee is performed only once in a day, and en the 
ether part of the holy fabbath, the people are left to do sheir 
ews ways and find thir own pleasure: They wander about as 
foeep that have mo feepherd: fome take refuge in a.conventicle, 
6thers in a tabernacle, and others fiee to houfes ef public re- 
fort: aad fame, perhaps for want of feafonable reproof, and 
inftruétion in righteautnets, go in the broad way that leadeth 
to deftruation.”: 

‘Thefe are honeft end falutary remontiranees,. which though 

exprefied in plain and homely Janguage, deferve the ferious 
confideration of every layman, who has a living in his gift, 
and every clergyman who has or hopes to have .one in his 


poffeffion. 


45. Many made Righteous by the Obedience of One. Two Sermons, 
oa Rom. v.19. Preached at Biddiford, Devon, in the Year 
1743. By the late Rev. James Hervey, 4. M. ReGor of Wef- 
“ton-Favell. With a Preface, by Auguftas ‘Toplady, 4. B. 
Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon. 180, Pr. 6¢. Gurney. 


The do®trine of imputed rightequ/nefs, the fubje&t of thefe dif- 
courfes, was a topic particularly :pleafing to the late Mr. 
Hervey. He wrote eleven letters to Mr. Wefley in vindica~ 
tion of this opinion *. The idea perpetually tranfported the 
good man beyond the limits of reafon, and. threw him into a 
delightful reverie. The publie, is here prefented with two of 
his fpiritual dreams. 


An 





* See Vole xix. p. 113. 
36. A 
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36. A Sermon by the Rev. Mr. G George Whitefield, being his laff 
Farewell to bis Friends, preached at the Tabernacle in Moorfields, 
at feven in the Morning, Auguft 30, 1769, immediately before 
bis Departure for Georgia. 8v0. Pr.6d. Bladon. 


This difcourfe is faid to have been taken in fhort-hand ver- 
batim, as ‘it was delivered from the pulpit. We have, mdeed, 
no’ ‘reafon to queftion its authenticity. | It is a rhapfody on 
Joh, x. 27,28) My fheep, -bear my voice, &C. in what the -au-- 
thor'ealls-« the true market-language ;’ in the genuine ftile and 
manner of Mr. Whitefield. —Take a fpecimen. * 

« In our morning-fervice, we fay, We bave errtd and frayed 
Srom thy ways like lof foeep. 

‘ * Turn a horfe out and he will go. back again, and a dog 

will find his way home; but when a poor fhéep’ wanders, he. 
knows not his way, baaing here, bleeting« there, as‘much as 

to fay, dear ftranger fhew me my home again. * 

* Thus Chrift’s fheep’ are as apt to wanders without: the’. 

great: fhepherd keéps them at-home.’ They leap ‘over. this 


hedges! -ahd that ditch, and often’return* home fhorn: biatat-- . 


the fame. time fheep are the moft-ufefal creatures, - They ma~ 
nure the land: which feeds them—they: ‘clothe our bodies with, 
their'wool, and there is nota ‘fingle: part ofthe theep but: 
what is ufeful.k—-Oh, my brethren! Ged grant you and I niay® 
in this refpe&t, anfwer the charaéer of fheep.’ — 

« Dr. Marryat, who was not afhamed to preach in the srue 
market-language, 1 heard him once fay at Pinners-hall (and God 
grant that pulpit may never want fuch a preacher to fill it !) 
Don’t you know God has got a great dog to fetch bis fotep back when 
they wander ? So when God’s people wander.he fends the Devil 
after them, and fuffers him to bark at them: but inftead of 
barking them farther off, he-only barks them “back again to 
Chrift’s fold.’ 

Among other very moving. expreffions, at the conclufion of 
his fermon, he has the following, which undoubtedly was re- 
ecchoed through the tabernacle,. by a general groan. 

* May the Lord help you to pray for me, and-help me to 
pray for you! And if I am drowned, if I can, while I am 
drowning, , I wilt fays ibe ! take care eof m4 deat erst crmgee 





